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VERY commodity of com- 

merce from apples and 
automobiles to zinc, and every 
contributory factor of modern 
business come under the careful 
scrutiny of Babson’s. 


The most up-to-the-minute 
information on commercial and 
financial conditions is obtained 
and presented in strikingly com- 
prehensive form. 





Babson experts not only 
analyze and digest the existing 
situation but also forecast with 
surprising accuracy the trend of 
the future. 


Clients of .Babson’s Statis- 
tical Organization — among 


New York BosTON 





Getting a Line on Things 


EXPLANATION # 
Black areas represent Business Conditions 
Jame Rates for Prime Commercial Paper 


— Average Price of 10 Commodities, Ex- 
cluding Foodstutts 
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whom are hard-headed manufac- 
turers, merchants, bankers, in- 
vestors both professional and 
private—are thus enabled to take 
advantage of every favorable op- 
portunity ; to buy at low prices; 
to produce at minimum cost; to 
sell in the most attractive mar- 
kets; to anticipate the ups and 
downs of business. 


Naturally such an organiza- 
tion, the largest of its character 
in the world, would select its 
advertising agents with more 
than usual discrimination. Dur- 
ing the years in which we have 
been privileged to handle this 
advertising, the Babson clientele 
has consistently increased. 


m. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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The Time, 
The Market, 
The Way. 


The farmer has come to the front. Everybody 
knows the story of his income and the rise in his 
standards of living. That is why everybody is 
anxious to do business with him. 
Not everybody does know, however, that the most 
efficient way to reach the farm market is through the 
Standard Farm. Papers. 
Do you want to create immediate demand? 
or 
Do you just want to “keep your name before the 
farmer?” . 
It makes no difference. There is just one answer... 
the Standard Farm Papers . . . and the time 1s 
NOP. 
Give us an opportunity to tell you about the service 
—to farmers and advertisers—of 
THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Sell a Standard Farm Paper subscriber and you 
sell his neighbors too. 


The Standard Farm Papers are: 


Hoard’s Dairyman The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1870 bs Established 1877 

The Ohio Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1848 Established 1870 

The Michigan Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1843 Established 1882 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1841 Established 1895 

Pennsylvania Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1880 Birmi Established 1886 | 

The Breeder’s Gazette irmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1881 Memphis, Dallas 

Western Representatives Eastern Representative: 

STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 

Conway Bldg., Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Reconstruction: Our Next Job 


Peace Hath Its Problems, but America Is Ready to 
Grapple with Them 


HE greatest conflict in history 

has come to a glorious and 
triumphant conclusion with the 
forces of democracy and justice 
completely victorious over the 
dark power of arrogant autocracy. 
The free nations of the world 
didn’t want to fight; but it was a 
job that had to be done, and they 
rolled up their sleeves and did it 
with a thoroughness which has 
amazed the world. Imperialism 
has been smashed, and we are now 
engaged in sweeping up the pieces 
and tidying up the place where it 
flourished. The eager mind of 
humanity, always ready to run 
far ahead of the fact, is already 
beginning to focus on the ques- 
tion: what next? 

For that next phase, we have 
a title which has already become 
acatch-word with a multitude of 
meanings: Reconstruction. 

There has been some appre- 
hension, freely expressed, that 
America would be caught as un- 
prepared for peace as she was 
for war. Grave difficulties have 
been anticipated in regard to the 
transition from war-production to 
normal living. In particular, fears 
have been expressed that with the 
abrupt cessation of munitions 
making and similar work, there 
would be widespread unemploy- 
ment over a long period until the 
factories which in war time have 
been rated non- -essential could get 
into their stride again. 

It is true that we have had in 
the United States no such com- 
plex and comprehensive organi- 
tation as the British Ministry 
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of Reconstruction which, only 
twenty-four hours after the fight- 
ing stopped on Monday, had an- 
nounced its complete plans for 
aiding demobilization, for chang- 
ing factories to a peace basis, and 
for finding employment for sol- 
diers and war workers. The at- 
tempt to create a similar organi- 
zation for the United States, a 
few weeks ago, degenerated into 
a political quarrel in which both 
Republicans and Democrats in- 
sisted on getting the credit for, 
and originating, the plans. Up to 
the present this deadlock still con- 
tinues to prevent formal action by 
Congress. However, there are a 
number of factors which seem to 
point toward a less complex prob- 
lem than we have feared. The 
closer we come to the reconstruc- 
tion era, the less formidable do 
the questions look which loomed 
up as such formidable menaces a 
few months ago. 

Take, for instance, the single 
question of employment. Where- 
as in Washington a few weeks 
ago there was much pessimism 
regarding the possibility of un- 
employment on a wide scale, to- 
day the sentiment is rapidly gain- 
ing adherents, that in the coming 
months there will probably be 


.work enough for everyone, and 


to spare. 

An item which is frequently 
overlooked in this connection, is 
that of immigration. For a num- 
ber of years prior to 1914 the 
United States received from 
Europe every year approximately 
a million workers. While women 
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and children constituted a great 
part of this stream, the majority 
nevertheless were able-bodied 
men, usually young, and almost 
always belonging to the group 
known as “unskilied labor.” Our 
growing industries readily ab- 
sorbed this annual influx of men. 
But while our industries have 
been growing faster than ever, 
since 1914 we are “short” at least 
3,000,000 new workers from 
Europe. 

In regard to men of the higher 
type whose positions have not 
been held open for them, there 
are two factors in the situation 
which justify optimism. One is 
the undoubted impending ex- 
pansion of “non-essential” busi- 
ness, which will make vacancies 
for great numbers of men of all 
possible types of experience and 
training; and the other is the 
rapidly developing efficiency of 
the United States Employment 
Service, which now has offices in 
practically all parts of the coun- 
try, and is counted upon to per- 
form an invaluable service in the 
readjustment of labor. In fact, 
whenever there is a great short- 
age of unskilled labor, it may be 
taken for granted that there is 
an equal shortage, if not a greater 
one, of skilled labor in all. kinds 
and degrees. 

Popular estimates seem to agree 
that it will be about a year after 
the formal treaty of peace is 
finally signed before the last 
American soldiers are returned 
from France. The two million 
men in the training camps will 
also, of course, be demobilized 
gradually, thus easing as much as 
possible the shock of the transi- 
tion.. The size of our permanent 
standing army is yet to be de- 
termined. 

We have the assurance of 
Charles M. Schwab that only the 
least efficient shipyards are to 
have their contracts cancelled ; the 
others will be kept going for a 
long time to come, creating a mer- 
chant marine big enough for the 
tremendous tasks of rebuilding 
France and Belgium, and feeding 
all Europe, of which the brunt 
will fall on our shoulders. While 
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only one per cent of the nation’s 
labor power (350,000 men) is em- 
ployed in the shipyards, this policy 
will undoubtedly have a steadying 
effect. Another great field for 
labor will be in repairs, improve- 
ments and extensions of the rail- 
roads. During the war, only abso- 
lutely necessary repairs have been 
permitted, and in consequence 
there are millions of dollars’ 
worth of work to be done as soon 
as materials and labor can be 
spared, Even if the railroads are 
to be unscrambled and returned 
to private control, the Government 
has twenty-one months from the 
final signing of the peace treaty 
in which to do its work. It js 
known, also, that the Railroad 
Administration has only made a 
beginning on the work of im- 
proving our inland waterways 
which were for so many years so 
shamefully neglected. 

It should be remembered that 
the war boards and commissions 
of various sorts created during 
the past eighteen months in Wash- 
ington are still exercising their 
full powers. Most of them exist 
“for the duration of the war,” and 
this means until the treaty of 
peace is signed. Though the 
terms of the armistice have tied 
Germany hand and foot, though 
not another gun will be fired, the 
war may still go on, technically, 
for a long time. (The armistice 
was for the period of a month, 
“with the privilege of extension.”) 
The experience of past wars has 
been that months sometimes in- 
tervene between surrender and 
final settlement. Such precedent 
is hardly valuable in viewing this 
case, for Germany’s present situa- 
tion is one of humiliation more 
complete than has ever before 
been witnessed for a proud and 
great nation; yet even so, the 
final agreement on the terms of 
peace and their discussion with 
the new authorities in Berlin may 
be a long, slow process. 

This fact lends special interest 
to the statement of the War In- 
dustries Board, just made public, 
that raw materials will in the im- 
mediate future be allocated among 
manufacturers for civilian needs 
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Students of 
Circulation Values 


know that the best 
and most reliable clue 
’ to Reader Interest is 


in RENEWALS. 


More than 70% of the 
circulation of the 
Christian Herald is in 
paid in advance re- 
newals. 


The Christian Herald 


Bible House New York 
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with an eye to keeping labor uni- 
formly employed and easing the 
shock of transition as much as 
possible. The manufacture of 
munitions is to go on during the 
period of the armistice, though 
doubtless on a reduced scale, and 
every Governmental agency will 
aid in the shift to the utmost ex- 
tent. 


CURTAILMENT NOT SO STRICT 


A valuable indication of how 
the Government proposes to help 
restore peace-time conditions is 
found in the new orders issued 
Wednesday of this week by the 
War Industries Board. In them, 
curtailment of production of 
building materials is entirely re- 
moved; the restrictions on a long 
list of manufactured products are 
reduced by fifty per cent; build- 
ing of all sorts of structures cost- 
ing not more than $25,000 is per- 
mitted on the o. k. of the State 
Council of Defense; other build- 
ing without such o. k. to the 
value of $10,000; and numerous 
types of building are entirely un- 
restricted, including farm and 
ranch buildings, construction or 
repairs by railroad and other 
transportation organizations, or 
by telephone, telegraph and ex- 
press companies; also included 
are State and municipal food and 
drainage projects; work in mines, 
oil fields and natural gas projects ; 
buildings connected in any way 
with the production of foods and 
feeds; and schoolhouses, churches, 
etc., involving in the aggregate a 
cost not exceeding $25,000. Among 
the manufactured products, on 
which the restrictions have been 
reduced by fifty per cent, it is in- 
teresting to see that there are 
numerous advertised products, in- 
cluding agricultural machinery, 
tractors, stoves and ranges, re- 
frigerators, ice cream freezers, 
washing machines, electric house- 
hold devices, metal bedroom fur- 
niture, bicycles, electric fans, talk- 
ing machines, clocks and watches, 
pocket knives, sporting goods, 
pianos, automobile tires, cash reg- 
isters, and passenger automobiles. 

Equally significant is the plan 
announced Wednesday for demobi- 
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lizing the army only as fast as the 
discharged soldiers can be ab- 
sorbed by industry. For this pur- 
pose the War Industries Board 
and the Navy, War, and Labor 
Departments are co-operating in 
a big plan to bring man and job 
together in every possible in- 
stance. 


URGENT BUSINESS AT HAND 


The maintained policy of allo- 
cation of materials, of which Mr, 
Baruch speaks, will in all human 
probability, continue for a long 
time. There is a terrible and 
world-wide shortage of manu- 
factured products. Reserve stocks 
of almost every sort of material 
have been exhausted, and it will 
largely be a question of getting 
manufacturers started first who 
make the most urgently-needed 
goods. The problem of our aid 
to devastated France in rebuilding 
her wrecked areas is itself big 
enough to have staggered the 
imagination—before the war. 

Viewing the situation as a 
whole, therefore, there seems 
every reason to. believe _ that 
America will pass through the 
trying first stages of the recon- 
struction process without serious 
danger. That the task will be 
difficult, no one is foolish enough 
to deny; but on the other hand, 
never in its history has the nation 
been so well prepared to cope 
with situations of this sort. The 
Governmental machinery which 
was created to shift us from a 
peace to a war basis, should prove 
efficient in reversing the process. 
It remains only for the _ indi- 
vidual business man to remember 
that his loyal co-operation is 
needed now as urgently as it was 
before that historic eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month, when fighting ceased. 





Carson Manages Lubricant 
Department 


Edw. F. Carson has been made man- 
ager of the Lubricant department of 
the Acheson Graphite Company, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. He joined the com- 
pany last March, having been formerly 
connected with the Pyrene Manufactur 
ing Company, New York. 
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86% in Towns of 25,000 or Less 








Census statistics show that 69% of the popu- 
lation of the U. S. live in towns of 25,000 or 
less. “That's about 75,000,000 in round figures. 


In reaching this wonderful small town mar- 
ket THE AMERICAN WOMAN with 
86% of its circulation in towns of 25,000 or less 
offers a higher percentage of useable circulation 
in the desired field than may be obtained from a 
large majority of the so-called small town media. 


Add to this the fact that the line rate of 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN is lower 
than usually obtains in this class of publications, 
that the publication is sold without premium 
stimulation to the subscribers, and that no 
revision or changes have been necessitated by re~ 
cent Post Office regulations, and the sound and 
substantial character of the publication will be 
more fully appreciated by advertisers in general. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


“A Real Magazine of the Small Towns"’ 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, Flatiron Building, New York 
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37 Companies in 1869 
15 Companies in 1914 


Volume in 1869, $2,819,000 
Volume in 1914, $14,275,000 


In 1869 there were 37 manufacturers of 
watches in the United States—in 1914 there 
were 15. Yet these 15 were doing five times 
the business of the 37. 

In a growing country like the United States, 
expansion has not been a matter of choice. It 
has been compulsory. Not to expand has meant 
not to be able to compete. The small manu- 
facturer is unable to take advantage either of the 
economies of large scale production, or of large 
scale selling. 

A survey of other industries shows the same 
result—fewer and fewer companies dominating a 
constantly growing market. 

(See table opposite) 


In the reconstruction period to come after the 
war, business will begin anew. Competition will 
be resumed. 

Your problem then will be, not the war-time 
difficulty of getting supplies, but the peace-time 
problem of selling all that you can produce. 
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Number of Value of ; 
Industry Year Establishments Product i 
Mon’s Clothing .........< 1869 7858 $148,660,000 i 
1914 4830 458,211,000 i 
Carpets and Rugs ....... 1869 215 21,762,000 | 
1914 97 69,128,000 i 
Automobiles ............ § 1904 121 26,645,000 i 
{1914 300(+) 503,230,000 i 
Agricultural Implements.. f 1869 2076 52,067,000 
11914 601 164,087,000 
Boots and Shoes ........ 1879 1959 166,050,000 
1914 1355 501,760,000 
ER SR ne ae ane 1904 436 68,275,000 
1914 371 127,942,000 
Tobacco— 1869 7858 209,548,000 
Cigars and Cigarettes... | 1914 4830 458,211,000 
Roofing Materials ........ § 1869 198 3,257,000 
11914 170 27,978,000 
EID 65's 5:5 ee wise ce sek { 1869 37 2,819,000 
1914 15 14,275,000 











These figures are from the Census of Manufacturers published 
by the United States Department of Commerce. 


(+) An increase, but with 12 companies doing 87% of the 
business. 


Many manufacturers will start to supply the 
peace markets with you. Which ones will sur- 
vive and prosper? 

Are you fully prepared? 

The study which the J. Walter Thompson 
Company has made of the problems of large scale 
selling, and its experience in co-operating with 
many of the *largest manufacturing organizations 
in the United States on this problem, should be 
of value to you in meeting the conditions of the 
after-the-war period. 


Our nearest office will be glad to discuss this 
problem with you. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York, 


Chicago + Boston + Detroit - Cincinnati i 


*Of J. Walter Thompson clients, seventeen are the largest in their industries. 

















































Our Duty to France, Now That 
the War Is Won 


The Principles That: Should Actuate Our Trade with Her 


Based on an Authorized Interview with 


W. W. Nichols 


Chairman of the American Industrial Commission in France and Assistant Chair. 
man of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


EpitortaL Note:—The _ eco- 
nomic phase of America’s help to 
stricken France and Belgium must 
now succeed the military phase. 
This aid, all of us know, will be 
extended in the fullest possible 
measure and from overflowing 
hearts. 

Andre Tardieu, in a speech de- 
livered in New York on the eve 
of the signing of the armistice, 
made a plea for American help in 
the work of restoration. He asked 
for five kinds of assistance: the 
help of our military organization 
in disencumbering territory of 
the ruins of war; a supply of ma- 
terials—three quarters of the sup- 
ply must be imported; a new out- 
fit of mechanical equipment; an 
ample credit in dollars to cover 
importations; ships chartered or 
transferred to the French flag for 
restoring the interrupted commer- 
cial service of the country. 

Belgium’s need is as great, for 
in that land, held for four years 
by the Hun, the ravaging and the 
pillaging was as thorough as typi- 
cal German “efficiency” could make 
at. 

The following article is sugges- 
tive of the directions in which 
our aid may be extended. 

For America this war has been 
a crusade in behalf of right 
against might. Might, before it 
bowed its barbarous head, laid in 
ruins the heart of industrial 
France and nearly all of Belgium. 
Homes by the thousands were 
razed, factories stripped of ma- 
chinery and then those factories 
razed to the ground. Germany 
wished to leave the conquered 
lands helpless before German 
competition when peace should be 
declared. 





America bitterly disappointed . 
1 


German expectations in her mili- 
tary effort, for she got there in 
spite of “verbotens” from German 
admirals and their submarines. 
She will disappoint the Junker 
again by rising to the occasion 
and by rehabilitating the ravaged 
countries in ample time to care 
for any competition which Ger- 
man factories -may provide. 

We have the materials right at 
hand for the rebuilding of the 
homes and factories and the refit- 
ting of the factories. Or, if we 
haven’t them, we can quickly pro- 
vide them. The fact that France, 
victorious but sorely crippled, 
looks expectantly toward us will 
spur us to immediate action. We 
improvised a great army and pro- 
vided it with its needs in won- 
derful time. We built vast docks 
and hundreds of miles of rail- 
roads in France almost overnight. 
We can do as well again, but in- 
spired to even greater efforts by 
the knowledge that now we shall 
be helping to restore instead of to 
destroy. Whether men, or ships 
or dollars—we have them and will 
give them. 

What an opportunity to clinch 
the good will of Europe forever! 


HE call from France for the 

co-operation of the United 
States in the reconstruction work 
of many kinds which the war has 
necessitated is now being more 
clearly formulated; and practical 
plans are being made for the up- 
building of France’s industries 
and the free development of her 
resources. 

The nation which for four years 
has borne the brunt of Germany's 
onslaught on the liberties of free 
peoples can with just title look to 
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The fullest measure of con- 
servation, therefore, is not 
to be attained by the mere 
avoidance of waste in the 
use of paper. The avoid- 
ance of waste in manufac- 
turing is equally important. 
To be sure you are helping 
to conserve needed labor 
and materials, and not mere- 
ly paper, it is necessary to 
select your printing papers 
as carefully as you use them. 
The safest guide is the trade- 
mark on a standard, adver- 
tised brand. Almost always 
it is a trustworthy guarantee 
of economy and efficiency in 
manufacture, as well as of 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 


Dealers in all Principal Cities 


Your Printing and 
the Coal Supply 


The Government requests you to conserve paper, not 
for the sake of the paper itself, but because of the ma- 
terials, labor, fuel and transportation involved in its 
manufacture and distribution. 


the quality and value of the 
finished product. 


This is particularly true of 
cover papers. Of the total 
production of some two 
hundred mills, more than 
one-half comes from the 
single mill whose brand 
trade mark appears at the 
head of this advertisement. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are the 
largest-selling brand of cov- 
er-papers in the world. 
Pound for pound, we believe 
they represent a higher de- 
gree of conservation than 
any other papers of similar 
character obtainable. 













































































this country for co-operation for 
the immense work involved. 

The tremendous sacrifices of 
France—made with such superb 
courage, without complaint, with- 
out theatric gesture, calmly, whole- 
heartedly—might be rendered in 
large measure vain if France were 
to dwindle economically, if she 
were left involved in the economic 
web which Germany had been 
weaving around her. A personal 
message from President Wilson 
transmitted to France by M. Frank- 
lin Bouillon, the French minister 
of inter-allied relations, in these 
words, “We are with France in 
this war to the last dollar and the 
last man,” has filled the whole 
French people with comfort and 
courage. 

The United States is now “l’ange 
gardien,” the guardian angel, on 
whom France has come to rely. 
The forehanded action of leading 
American business organizations 
in extending the hand of friend- 
ship to France called the French 
chambers of commerce to new life 
and activity, and prepared the way 
for the creating of commercial and 
industrial associations in France to 
aid in planning and carrying out 
the campaign of reconstruction. 
What is planned and what is being 
accomplished in this regard is both 
interesting and important. 

When the American Industrial 
Commission to France went to 
that country in the autumn of 
1916 on the invitation of the 
French Government, it was warned 
in advance of its arrival that the 
French people in places regarded 
its coming with some suspicion. 

Not that any direct hint of this 
was given by a gifted and cour- 
teous people, and indeed the wel- 
come from the first was all that 
could be desired in the way of 
kindness and affability. But from 
various sources it had been 
learned that apparently a certain 
resentment had been stirred up 
against the business mission from 
America. It was represented that 
Americans were profiting of 
France’s difficulties to furnish to 
her the. supplies which she must 
have at exorbitant prices. Items, 
perhaps of German. origin, had 
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been published in newspapers of 
neutral countries to the effect that 


America was greedily fattening. 


on the misery of all the belligerent 
countries, that her aim was to 
succeed to the commerce and the 
industrial secrets of the Euro- 
pean nations. It was only human 
that the French, sensitive in their 
hour of terrible trial, should have 
paid some heed to these asser- 
tions, and to the warnings issued 
to beware lest the visiting Ameri- 
cans should worm out precious 
information regarding their spe- 
cial industrial processes. 

The chairman of the Commis- 
sion, W. W. Nichols, therefore, 
realized that a first and absolutely 
necessary step was to make a 
prompt and frank statement of 
the true purposes of the visit. 
Accordingly, at the outset he ad- 
dressed the Bordeaux Chamber of 
Commerce, and through it the 
French nation, on the subject. 

“We have come,” he said, “as 
a small group of American busi- 
ness men with a vision—to do 
what we can to promote commer- 
cial reciprocity. How can we 
serve France? If we know that, 
then we are in a position to help 
ourselves. We are here to offer 
our services. Tell us your needs 
and we shall exert our best in- 
fluence in filling them. We have 
no other aim. We are not look- 
ing for mere selfish commercial 
expansion. We seek primarily the 
opportunity to be of assistance 
and then desire to study with 
you the way in which America can 
further aid and promote commer- 
cial development with France. 

“The exigencies of war,” he 
continued, in substance, “at pres- 
ent leaves the trade balance 
against France with a vengeance, 
and this harms our  Franco- 
American relationship. We want 
to help in righting this unequal 
condition of affairs as soon as 
possible. 


OBLIGATIONS RECIPROCAL 


“This is the policy we propose 
to recommend to our people. We 
believe that the hour has come 
when those interested in inter- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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M* father says home’s the biggest 
part of his life and he wants us 
all to feel that way. So, Dad and 
Mother started early to make plans 
for the long winter evenings and what 
do you know but they agreed a 
billiard table would pretty near cap 
the climax! Now, isn’t that great? 


Say, talk about tournaments with 
Bud Jones and Jack Thornley and 
Sparrow Conley! And, when Sister 
Louise (she’s drawn the line on Sissy 
Lou) gets clever with the cue, my, 
how her society friends will flock in. 


Billy, there are half a dozen tables 
advertised, and, I’m at sea as to 
which to buy, said Dad. I chased for 
The American Boy and showed Dad 
the ad I read the other day. Dad, 
that’s different and better than Jimmy 
§mith’s, I said. Just look at these 
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wrinkles! And, then all these 
things! 

Well, the day Brother Biff came 
home from Maine, we men all drove 
down to town in our new Allsport 
(gee, it sure can slip back the dust) 
and looked at three different tables, 
but the one we saw in The American 
Boy—the Bilpool—certainly was 
about the realest ever. And Dad 
told the man to send it home! And, 
he did. 


And, when it came and Sister 
Louise saw it was a Bilpool, you 
never heard such a shout of delight. 
Oh, Billy, that’s the one advertised 
in The American Boy, isn’t.it? .You 
bet your bonnet it is, said I. She's 
wising up, too! Billy Byet 
To be continued in the November 28th 

issue of Printers’ Ink. 








THE American Boy is read by 500,000 boys. They or their parents pay $2.00 

a year for it—buying power! They average 15% to 16 years old—buying age! 

They have much to say about family purchases—buying influence] The American 

Boy goes into 245,000 of the best homes in America—leadership! 
“Where there’s a boy there’s a family.” 


Member A. B. C. 
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do more than solve your transportation 
problems. They give you the extra power 
you need for the a of load capacity 
and speed these days. They insure the xtra 
saving of oil and gas you necd now when 
the high cost of doing business makes econ- 
omy the watchword. Rugged Republic 
construction and the Republic-Torbensen 
Internal Gear Drive are the re&sons. 


Over 30,000 in Use 
Seven Models, pene ® to 5-Ton 


Dreadnaught ‘ch $22 

$4500. All prices f.0.b. factory. We furnish every type 

f body, including t, gravity and clevating dump. 

Write for book on any model in which yon arb interested, 
ress Department B. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc, 


a >, 


and Service Stations in 
Sorts 1300 50 Distribeting Conters 
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\Republic Motor Truck | 
| in Collier’s 


F The Republic Motor Truck 
' Company published its first 
advertisement in Collier’s in 


November, 1915. 


Since then it has used more 
space in Collier’s, year after 
- year, than in any other pub- 
| lication. 


Collier’s time and again, on 
account after. account, has 
proved its value as an advertis- 
ing medium for motor trucks. 


| Collier’s 


J. E. WitiiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Baltimore’s Main Street in the 
Thirties 


View of Baltimore Street from Calvert. Taken from an old picture. 


UPPOSE the villagers in this group could glance up at the nationally. known 
Emerson Hotel, which now stands where the Baltimore Museum stands in the 
picture! Suppose they could visit the magnificent jewelry store of Samudl 

Kirk & Son Co., which would also appear in this scene if taken to-day. What 
wonders these strangely attired shoppers would behold if they might roam through 
the great department stores of Stewart & Campany, ‘Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Hutzler Bros. Co, 
the Fiub, joel Gutman & Co., Julius Gutman & Co.. Goldenberg’s, Eisenberg’s, Brager’s, Bern: 
heimer’s, esch‘s, Lauer’s, The Leader, or the hundreds of other bustling Baltimore stores! 


q And if this were not astounding enough, i ine their should they grasp 





a copy of The Baltimore NEWS from a fleeting newsboy! Such a paper was never dreamed 

of in their time. A great world war in its fifth year! Armies of millions instead of 

thousands. And full accounts by a strange new miracle known as the Associated 
(afternoon service in The NEWS exclusively), conveying progress of events from beyond the great 
ocean within 24 hours of their happening! 


The population of Baltimore in 1830 was 80,620. The net paid average daily cir- 
culation of The NEWS in October, 1917, was 90,988; in 1918 it was 113,840. 
The net paid average Sunday circulation in October, 1917, was 83,262; in 1918 
it was 123,205—showing how a g eat city and a great newspaper have grown. 


For More Maryland ;Business CONCENTRATE in 


The _ Baltimore News 


astest Growing baltimore Paper 
Sunday NEWS circulation nearly doubles in two years ! 
October Daily Sunday 
113,840 123,205 
85.352 65,745 


28,435—33% 57,460—87% 


o— + CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
tern Representative resentative 
Tribune Building A LnedeR, Patel be 


nk Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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national commerce must acquire a 
new and more exalted notion of 
the obligations which their re- 
lations with foreign countries im- 
pose. We feel that the merchant 
and manufacturer-exporter should 
become penetrated with the feel- 
ing that their first aim should be, 
not the acquisition of gain, but 
commercial service carried out in 
such fashion that it will be of 
the greatest benefit to the cus- 
tomer nation they serve as well as 
to their own nation and conse- 
quently to themselves. Interna- 
tional commerce, we believe, will 
promote international relations of 
the most desirable kind. Far from 
» wishing to profit of the difficulties 
in which France now finds her- 
self, we are anxious to serve 
France and so to conduct our 
business relations with France 
that the result will be mutually 
‘and reciprocally beneficial to 

France and to the United States. 
’ Our ideas in this regard may be 
* more specifically expressed by 
' stating that America, on account 
' of her special natural resources, 
is in a position to produce and 
to furnish certain articles and 
commodities, while France on her 
side, on account of her artistic 
nature, long in the making, and 
the high intelligence and business 
equipment of her people, is pe- 
culiarly qualified to produce and 
furnish products of a different 
kind. 

“It must be our aim to supply 
to France our special products 
and to accept from her in re- 
turn her distinctive products and, 
desirably, as nearly as possible 
of equal value. We should not 
seek to interfere with industry pe- 
culiar to France, and France 
should not plan a fierce compe- 
tition with us in regard to prod- 
ucts which are in a peculiar way 
our own. The feeling inspired by 
such a rivalry will frustrate the 
promotion of better things. The 
only information, therefore, which 
we seek is how we can render 
service to France for the recon- 
struction of her devastated terri- 
tory, for the supplying of her 
industrial needs and for the crea- 
tion of new enterprises which 
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will further the economic well- 
being of the Republic.” 

If it had done nothing fur- 
ther, the American Commission, 
through this opportunity of dis- 
sipating the mists of prejudice 
against American business and of 
creating new sentiments of under- 
standing and good will, would 
have well justified its mission. 
Here was an enterprise founded 
on a new policy and ideals in busi- 
ness affairs. It was so novel and 
so out of the ordinary that to 
other ears it might have sounded 
like vague idealism. But in 
France it fell on ready ears. It 
was an ideal of foreign com- 
merce which the French tempera- 
ment could accept with enthu- 
siasm. Co-operation and reciproc- 
ity could appeal to them as the 
ultimate desirable principles of in- 
ternational commerce. 

It can be imagined then what 
a whole-hearted welcome the 
American Commission received, 
with what cordiality it was treated 
by the French authorities and 
business men. Its members dur- 
ing their entire stay and their 
tours through the industrial sec- 
tion of France and the region 
where war had wrought its most 
terrible havoc found all portals 
wide open to them, and leading 
Frenchmen vied with each other 
in putting them in touch with in- 
timate conditions usually con- 
sidered secrets of the nation’s in- 
dustries and with the aspirations 
of its merchants and manufac- 
turers. 


IS THE NEW PROGRAMME FEASIBLE? 


Some may say that it is Utopian 
and vain to hope to inspire an 
entirely new spirit into the old 
methods of commerce by giving it 
a larger and a nobler aim and by 
planting its roots in the purest 
spirit of patriotism. But if this 
is Utopian, then one of the vital 
purposes of this country in en- 
tering the war was Utopian and 
unattainable. Commercial greed 
was the root of the evil which 
precipitated the war of worldwide 
devastation. After all were we 
not in this war with the expressed 
purpose of changing for all time 
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the conditions which led to the 
war, of supplanting might by 
right, of replacing rapine and ter- 
rorism by fair and honest prin- 
ciples of international relations? 
To attain this end it will be es- 
sential to wipe out old iniquitous 
principles of commerce and to put 
fair dealing in the place of selfish 
high-handedness. Friendly co- 
operation must be substituted for 
murderous competition. The rule 
must be to live and let live. 

That it is not Utopian is proved 
by the fact that France is willing 
to take it up at once with Amer- 
ica. Foreign trade implies ex- 
change, not exchange of products 
for money only, the mere medium 
of exchange, but of products for 
products, natural, industrial, or 
their equivalent in services. We 
should show a willingness to live 
up to the principle that they who 
sell should also buy, and resent 
an unfair attitude in this regard 
by others. Thus it has unfortu- 
nately happened that owing to the 
special character of the laws and 
prescriptions which have regu- 
lated the tariffs imposed by the 
United States, the French have 
considered that they were not 
equitably treated and they denied 
to the United States the privilege 
of the most favored nation in the 
matter of imports. Indeed, Amer- 
ica alone of all the great nations 
has found an extra tariff barrier 
raised against her exports to 
France, the duties on some 
American wares being double 
what they are on similar goods 
imported into France from other 
countries. This is concrete and 
practical evidence of the need of 
embarking on new lines of inter- 
national business policy. 

That the plan which the chair- 
man of the American Commission 
set forth is not by any means 
chimerical is further proved by 
an incident which occurred during 
the stay of the Commission in 
France. Lloyd George, the Brit- 
ish Premier, being in Paris, dis- 
cussed with the chairman of the 
American Commission its aims 
and purposes. The man who was 
the practical master of the Brit- 
ish Empire’s fortunes and who 
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spoke as one representing inter- 
national commercial interests of 
worldwide extent, frankly de- 
clared himself sympathetic with 
the Commission’s aim. He ex- 
pressed the hope that this prin- 
ciple of commerce would not 
merely be made to include the 
United States and France, but 
would be extended also to Great 
3ritain. He hoped further that 
it would be extended to all na- 
tions, even to Germany and her 
allies, after the war’s “differences” 
were settled. “The world is big 
enough for all of us,” he mag- 
nanimously added. It was en- 
couraging and consoling to the 
American Commission to observe 
that their ideas had been so 
readily comprehended and_ so 
heartily endorsed by so practical 
and so representative a man as 
Mr. Lloyd George and that his 
natural wrath and bitterness over 
the outrages which Germany was 
then committing against all civi- 
lization did not blind him to the 
fact that one day the spirit of 
generosity must be made world- 
wide. He revealed the capacity 
for that broader thinking which 
it is imperative that business 
leaders should acquire. 


THE NEED WILL BE GREAT 


The needs of France, which can 
be filled only from the United 
States, are on such a vast scale 
as to make heavy demands upon 
the industrial and manufacturing 
possibilities of this country for 
years to come. When the Ameri- 
can Industrial Commission was in 
France more than 750 towns in the 
war zone had been demolished 
and needed rebuilding. Four 
cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation and 2,500 other towns and 
villages were then in the occupied 
territory, with the prospect of 
their being partially or entirely de- 
stroyed before the evacuation of 
the territory. Not merely raw 
material—the lumber, brick, steel 
and iron, cement and the like— 
will be needed from the United 
States, but also much that en- 
ters into the reconstruction of 
buildings and the equipment of 
centres of population. In the war 
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zone, twenty-five different kinds 
of textile industries, as well as 
agricultural, mining, metallurgical, 
mechanical and electrical indus- 
tries, which before the war en- 
gaged the activities of some 1,500,- 
000 workmen, and which produced 
products of a value approximat- 
ing two billion dollars, will have 
to be replaced. From America 
alone can come the raw materials 
and the finished machinery and 
manufactured articles which are 
needed for this purpose. 

Throughout the rest of France 
the need for the supplies which 
only America can furnish is even 
greater than in the war zone. 
Plans have already been made for 
the installation of hydro-electric 
plants of approximately 750,000 
horse-power, and a further in- 
stallation of 3,000,000 horse-power 
is intended. The industries to 
which this power will be applied 
will make immediate demands on 
the United States for all that this 
country can supply in the way of 
labor-saving machinery. 

The most serious problem with 
which France now has to con- 
tend is the lack of manual labor. 
She will be short in the future, 
as her industries are short in the 
present, of millions of men, and 
it will be impossible for her to 
continue to depend upon female 
labor as a substitute. Female la- 
bor is now saving the nation, but 
it can be only a temporary ex- 
pedient, restricting the progress 
of France in other ways while it 
lasts. In fact France is so im- 
pressed with the gravity of this 
situation that at the outset this 
constituted the principal reason 
for the invitation extended by the 
French government to the Ameri- 
can Industrial Commission to visit 
France, the need for labor-saving 
machinery and devices being im- 
peratively urgent. 

Services in practically every do- 
main of modern human effort will 
be needed by France from the 
United States. Indeed, there will 
be similar need on the part of 
Belgium, Italy, Serbia, Rumania. 
and to a minor extent, by other 
countries. 

Taking the only proper view of 
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Europe’s expectations from Amer- 
ica, and regarding the situation 
not as opportunity for commercial 
gain but as humanity-service, one 
is almost appalled at the weight 
of the burden which is about to 
be thrown on all the industrial, 
commercial and service resources 
of the productive brains and of 
the skilled labor of the United 
States. 

It is with regard to France that 
the first steps must be taken, and 
the course followed in her case 
will almost certainly be the course 
to be pursued with regard to the 
other countries. 

The practical upshot of the dis- 
cussions between the American 
Industrial Commission and_ the 
French is this: Commissions rep- 
resenting the various groups of 
industries interested in the work 
of reconstruction and industrial 
upbuilding in France should go 
to that country to investigate con- 
ditions in detail on the ground, 
and to negotiate with the French 
regarding the services to be ren- 
dered. Commissions of French 
business men should come _ to 
America for a like purpose. The 
French government will lend en- 
ergetic co-operation to the work. 
Already, as the result of a sug- 
gestion made by the Commission 
it is announced that French hotel- 
keepers are contemplating send- 
ing a committee on a business trip 
to this country. In anticipation 
of the coming of bodies of French 
business men, and in preparation 
for the sending of American rep- 
resentatives to France, it would be 
well that American merchants and 
manufacturers and all those who 
have service to barter, should be- 
come permeated with the prin- 
ciples which the French may now 
expect to find controlling all the 
transactions which will be carried 
through. 


Frank J. Coupe a Sonora Direc- 
tor 


Frank J. Coupe, advertising and sales 
manager of the Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Inc., New York, was 
recently appointed one of the board of 
directors of this company. 






























































































































Demobilizing the Committee 
on Public Information 


Chairman George Creel States That Domestic Divisions Will Shortly 
Cease Functioning 


WENTY-FOUR hours after 

the signing of the armistice 
with Germany, George Creel, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information, announced 
that the “demobilization” of his 
organization would begin shortly. 
The domestic divisions of the 
committee will go out of business 
the last of this month, he stated. 
The foreign division will continue 
to operate at least temporarily. 

The domestic sections include 
the Four-Minute Men, the Divi- 
sion of Advertising, the - News 
Division, the Official Bulletin, 
Poster Publicity Division, Divi- 
sion of Public Speaking, Division 
of Civic and Educational Co-op- 
eration (which prepared all the 
pamphlets), etc. The Motion Pic- 
ture Division, and the Picture Di- 
vision (handling “stills’) work 
both in the United States and 
abroad. The important “Division 
of Foreign Education” is the one 
which Mr. Creel presumably plans 
to keep in operation’ for some 
time. Since this division has of- 
fices in a number of cities in all 
parts of the world, and an elabo- 
rate staff of workers abroad, dis- 
mantling it will be a slow process 
even should it seem advisable to 
suspend its operations, at once, 
which is by no means necessarily 
the case. 

On Wednesday of this week, 
Secretary Daniels announced for 
the Navy Department that the cen- 
sorship on news regarding the ar- 
rival and departure of ships is no 
longer operative. 

At the New York headquarters 
of the Division of Advertising, 
no official word has yet been re- 
ceived in regard to closing of of- 


fices, but it is expected that such 


action will be taken in the near 
fyture. “The only important task 
which we have still on hand is 
the advertising for the Red Cross 
drive for funds, December 16 to 


23,” Printers’ INK was informed 
by Clarence A. Hope, secretary 
of the Division. “For this the work 
is practically all completed. We 
are also working on the campaign 
for fuel economy, promulgated 
by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, but this work, as well, 
is almost entirely finished. If 
it is deemed advisable by those 
in authority, we shall ‘shut up 
shop’ with a good grace.’ 

_Probably the most sensational 
single exploit of the Committee 
on Public Information was the 
publication of the famous series 


of documents definitely linking 
the Bolsheviki leaders, Trotsky 
and Lenine, with the German 


Government as paid emissaries of 
the latter sent into Russia to 
overthrow the Kerensky Govern- 
ment. These documents were se- 
cured by Associate Chairman Ed- 
gar Sisson, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and later with the 
Cosmopolitan magazine, who made 
a special trip to Russia to secure 
them. The authenticity of these 
documents, which at the time of 
their publication was questioned 
by the New York Evening Post 
and some others, was vouched for 
in a report, made public Monday 
of this week, prepared by a spe- 
cial committee of the National 
Board for Historical Service. 
This committee declared that there 
is no reason to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the first fifty-three docu- 
ments, which are the most impor- 
tant ones. Of some of the others, 
the committee (Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson and Dr. Samuel N. Har- 
per) declare that there is grave 
suspicion. 


Death of J. A. Dawes 


On November 2 occurred the death 
of J. A. Dawes, of the Wollensak Op- 
tical Company, Rochester, N. Y. @e 
Dawes was in charge of Wollensak’s 
promotion of trade department for 
about five years. 
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The Two Buying Senses of the 
Purchasers of “Technical” 
Commodities 


BRAVE you ever considered by what means all products purchased 
by engineers and industrial concerns are bought? 


Is not the mind of the buyer the controlling factor? 


As a practical selling proposition do you know of any way to in- 
fluence the mind of a buyer except through his eyes and ears? 


Is not the buyer’s mind made up by what he sees and hears? 


Is it then any wonder that the power of the printed word and pic- 
ture is so tremendous? 


As a matter of fact can a man understand anything until he can 
visualize it—take a mental picture of it? 


One of the commonest expressions of our daily speech is to sa 
’ “ ” y 
“T see’ when we mean “I understand. 


Can you conceive of any surer, more efficient, or more economical 
method of focusing the eyes of your buyers on your product than 
to exhibit it through the pages of the publication upon which they 
chiefly depend for technical news and information about their 
business ? 


Successful salesmen universally endorse the practice of showing 
a customer some relevant exhibit while talking to him—“show 
something,” they say, “a sample, model, picture, blue-print, draw- 
ing, or even a printed argument.” 


Sell to a man’s eye as well as to his ear. 


The seller who ignores the power of the “eyes” is losing tremen- 
dously in efficiency of selling. 


If your product has the merit to “stand up” under the steady gaze 
of your fields of sale, keep it before that gaze through the McGraw- 
Hill Publications covering those fields and the attention thus 
secured will certainly increase the most valuable asset of your 
business, its good will. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


Power Billions of Dollars 

Coal Age Annually Electrical World 
American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal -Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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“IT Haven't | 


Time to Read’”’ » 


‘‘T HAVEN’T seen that article 
you're speaking of. I haven’t 
time to read nowadays. You see, 
things at the factory are so lively 
that I’m dog-tired when I get 
home at night.”’ 


q 


‘“THESE new contracts would be 
enough to make us all bustle in 
ordinary times, but we have to 
keep our old customers contented 
as well. That's whyI have to 
cut down on my reading. There 
are a lot of magazines I should 
read. I know it as well as any- 
one. I expect I ought to keep 
up on world politics and. the 
Balkans and so on, but somehow 
I just can’t seem to get to it.’’ 


q 


“I'VE BEEN reading that maga- 
zine, you say? Oh, sure, that’s 
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Photoplay, the motion- picture 
magazine. I always look through 
that. It amuses and interests 
me and I get a real mental va- 
cation once a month. We ad- 
vertise in it, you know. I believe 
that there are thousands of people 
just like me, all over the country, 
who haven’t time to go through 
the ‘heavies,’ but who will read a 
lively, cheerful, well-edited mag- 
azine that takes them out of the 
workaday world. AndI can back 
up my beliefs by the returns that 
my Photoplay advertisements 
are bringing every month.”’ 


Have you studied in one complete exhibit 
the way the war has affected advertisers’ 
appropriations and copy? You will be in- 
terested in ‘The War and the Nation’s 
Advertisers. Sent free on request. 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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CoONINGSBY DAWSON 


HE VISIT to the war fronts of Charles Hanson 

Towne, Managing Editor of McClure’s, is re- 

flecting itself already in the pages of this magazine. 
While in London Mr. Towne visited the popular novelist, 
Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson of the Fourth Canadian 
Artillery, who lay wounded in a war hospital, and se- 
cured from him a magnificent article entitled, ‘Lord, | 
Owe Thee a Death.” This feature is scheduled for an 
early number of McClure’s. Such contributions have 
made McClure’s tremendously popular with its readers 
and an unusually profitable medium for the advertiser. 


MCCLURE’S 


McClure’s advertising rates are based on a circulation of 500,000, but advertisers who use forth 
coming numbers will receive without extra cost circulation greatly in excess of this amount, 
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Rapid Unscrambling of Emergency 
War Agencies Likely 


Chairman Baruch Thinks It Will Take a Year Before the “As Usual” 
Sign Is Hung Out—Some Departments Ready to 
Quit Very Soon After Peace Comes 


Special Washington Correspondence 
OW long will it be before 
business will be back on a 

normal basis? What length of 
time will be required to unscram- 
ble the war organization? ‘These 
two questions and others of the 
same purport have been asked with 
the keenest interest since the pre- 
cipitate signing of the armistice. 
Every manufacturer is anxious to 
know how long his industry will 
be subject to Federal regulation 
of output and how long the sys- 
tem of “rationing” materials will 
survive. Every distributor is 
proportionately curious regard- 
ing the continuance in power of 
the war service committees that 
dictate trade policies, allocate or- 
ders and “police” industries. 

For the first of the two ques- 
tions above propounded there are 
in official circles at Washington al- 
most as many different answers 
as there are kinds of weather. 
Any person’s guess may be good 
so long as that person is in a 
position to gain perspective on the 
situation. Chairman Baruch, of 
the War Industries Board, pre- 
dicts that at least a year will be 
required to restore the “as usual” 
sign for American business. On 
the other hand, Government of- 
ficials who are in_ particularly 
close touch with the foreign sit- 
uation insist that it will be at 
least three years before Europe 
is nearly as_ self-supporting as 
formerly in the matter of food- 
stuffs and that throughout that 
interim the United States must 
count upon making exports far 
in excess of what might be ac- 
counted her normal quota. 

There is a distinct trend of 
feeling that the “liquidation” of 
war organization and war agen- 
cies at Washington will be ac- 
complished much more 





rapidly 
25 


than has been anticipated. Per- 
sons who are in close contact 
with official opinion at the capi- 
tal have been impressed with a 
marked change of sentiment on 
this score during the past few 
weeks. Previous to that time 
there seemed to be an accepted 
theory that the unscrambling of 
the war machine would be a slow 
process. None of the executives 
actually went on record, perhaps, 
as favoring a slow and deliberate 
disintegration but it seemed to 
be taken for granted that the re- 
laxation of Uncle Sam’s hold up- 
on private business would be very 
gradual. 

With the rapid movement of 
events in Europe this attitude has 
disappeared like a mist before 
the sun. It would be putting the 
case a bit strongly, perhaps, to 
say that sentiment at war head- 
quarters is swinging to the other 
extreme, but that declaration 
would not be wide of the mark. 
An official of the War Industries 
Board went so far, last week, as 
to tell Printers’ INK that he be- 
lieves that the administration of 
the steel supply can be abolished 
the minute that peace is a cer- 
tainty without any danger of a 
runaway market. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION MAY GO OUT 
WITH WAR 


Not only will the officials of 
the Food Administration not lift 
a hand to prolong the life of that 
institution, but Printers’ INK is 
in a position to state that Food 
Administrator Herbert Hoover is 
of the opinion that the Food Ad- 
ministration in its present form 
should pass out of existence with 
the signing of the peace treaty. 
Mr. Hoover has his personal 
opinion that there are features of 
the international food situation 
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that might advantageously be. sub- 
ject for some time to come to 
stabilizing Governmental  influ- 
ences but he favors the prompt 
removal of the restrictive meas- 
ures that have been accounted re- 
pressive of industry. 

There is a strong sentiment in 
Congress antagonistic to a con- 
tinuance for a day longer than 
is necessary of the Governmental 
control of business. This is in- 
spired in part because Congress- 
men are beginning to count the 
cost. They have before them the 
vista of heavy taxes for years to 
come and now that the war is 
won they want to chop short the 
extraordinary expenditures. The 
issue that is being raised on Cap- 
itol Hill is likewise an intensified 
revival of the old struggle be- 
tween the forces of paternalism 
and individualism. 

That the war boards and other 
organizations are suddenly mani- 
festing a readiness to quit may 
be due in part to a disinclination 
of the members to make a fight 
before Congress for the special 
legislation that would be necessary 
to prolong the life of these agen- 
cies. More than that, however, 
it exemplifies the characteristic 
American spirit not to tarry when 
the show is over. The curtain is 
being rung down and the average 
business “volunteer” at Washing- 
ton is picking up his hat and coat 
preparatory to a rush for his 
home job. Dozens of the dollar- 
a-year men have already locked 
their desks at Washington. Many 
of them who went home to vote 
will not return. Even the Ship- 
ping Board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, which may have a 
big job for a long time, if a vast 
American mercantile fleet is to be 
maintained to carry American 
manufactures, have already lost 
quite a number of their volunteer 
executives. 

Meanwhile the highest officials 
of the Government, including the 
President, are busy with confer- 
ences at which plans are being 
laid for the liquidation of the war 
bureaus. In anticipation of the 
present necessity, Director Walter 
S. Gifford and Secretary Gros- 
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venor Clarkson, of the Council of 
National Defense, have been busy 
assembling information as to the 
peace-time capabilities of the war 
agencies. Weeks have been de- 
voted to the task and visits have 
been made to Europe in order 
to get a line on what the foreign 
Governments are doing in prepa- 
ration for this type of reconstruc- 
tion. 

When President Wilson goes 
before Congress to ask authority 
to prolong the life of such war 
agencies as may seem to be needed, 
he will be able to give, if it is 
deemed desirable, a carefully di- 
gested estimate of the approximate 
time that Uncle Sam’s steadying 
hand should remain on commerce 
and industry. More to the point 
of business interest, though, he 
will be in a position to outline a 
programme for the consolidation 


of the special agencies for which: 


This reor- 
now being 


retention is sought. 
ganization plan is 
worked out. 


BUREAUS MAY UNITE 


It is figured, for example, that 
the Fuel Administration, with its 
curtailed force and _ functions, 


might well be incorporated in the 
which: 
latter is authorized to continue: 


Railroad Administration, 


for, say a year and a half after 
the close of the war. What is 
left of the War Industries Board 
may be merged with the War 
Trade Board, thus bringing about 
a certain harmony of policy be- 
tween post-war production in the 
United States and the import and 
export movements which will ob- 
viously be of such vital impor- 
tance in the business readjustment 
after the war. 

One bristling question, regard- 
ing which the best thought at 
Washington is yet sadly inde- 
terminate, concerns the nature 
and the tenure of the Govern- 
mental agencies that will grapple 
with the after-the-war labor prob- 
lem. With the prospect of a 
world-wide shortage of labor for 
years to come, owing to death’s 
heavy harvest in the past half 
decade, it is obvious -that labor 
problems such as elimination of 
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strikes, preservation of the health 
of the workers, reduction of ac- 
cidents and avoidance of waste- 
ful turnover must be solved if any- 
thing approaching 100 per cent 
efficiency is to be obtained from 
the forces available. The continu- 
ance of the Government’s war- 
time employment agency system 
is at issue and the unanswered 
conundrum as to the number of 
women who will continue in in- 
dustry after the war adds to the 
uncertainty at this stage whether 
war labor agencies should be con- 
tinued or new _ instrumentalities 
will be needed. 

While the spirit of the hour 
seems to be all in the direction of 
the consolidation and concentra- 
tion, if not the elimination, of 
existing agencies it must be rec- 
ognized that there is at Washing- 
ton a sentiment in favor of the 
extension of Federal bureaus that 
were in the background during 
the war but will now come into 
their own with the drive for in- 
ternational trade. For example, 
Chief Burwell S. Cutler, the prac- 
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tical business man at the head 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, asks for the 
creation within the Department 
of Commerce of a Bureau of In- 
dustrial Practice, a Division of 
Material Valuation, a Division, of 
Distribution Economy, and a Di- 
vision of Cost Finding Methods, 
as outlined in Printers’ INK last 
week, 





C. L. Loveland With Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


C. L. Loveland, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Waterloo Cement 
Machinery Corporation, Waterloo, Ia., 
has one with the Mason Tire & ub- 
ber Company, Kent, Ohio, in a similar 
capacity. D. J. T. Kennedy, whom he 
succeeds, has entered the Officers’ Train- 
ing School at Camp Taylor, Ky. 





New Chicago Manager for 
“The American Boy” 


Lloyd H. Bunting has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of The 
American Boy, Detroit. He succeeds 
J. P. Ahrens, Jr., who has entered 
Government service and is stationed at 
Camp Raleigh, N. C. 
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“Didn’t Forbid Advertising,” Assert 
Officials of Priorities Division 





Say Committee of Stove Industry Must Have Misunderstood—Committee's 
Letter Says Advertising Was Ordered Stopped 


HE following letter speaks 
for itself: 


OFFICE OF THE 

WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE OF THE 

STOVE INDUSTRY 
508 NATIONAL STATE BANK BUILDING 
Troy, N. Y., October 5, 1918. 
To All Stove Manufacturers, 
Gentlemen: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, based on the information 
received from the stove manufacturers 
in reply to their inquiries regarding the 
personnel of the War Service Committee 
of the Stove Industry, has certified to 
the War Industries Board and its var- 
ious Divisions that the Committee is 
satisfactory to the manufacturers and 
fairly represents the entire industry. 

At conferences with the Priorities 
Division of the War Industries Board 
your committee was told that the selling 
of stoves through the activities of sales- 
men, generally, should under existing 
conditions be discontinued. 

Any assistance by manufacturers to 
dealers in the way of demonstrations, 
exhibits and canvassing should also be 
discontinued. 

The Priorities Division of the War 
Industries Board, vigorously expressed 
itself that advertising campaigns should 
not under existing conditions be used to 
Promote the sale of stoves? 


This was signed by twelve men, 
the committee representing the 
stove industry. 

The meaning of the last para- 
graph of the letter seems clear. 
But to make seeming assurance 
doubly sure, Printers’ INK asked 
its Washington correspondent to 
inquire of the War Industries 
Board at Washington and Here is 
his report: 

Of all vain effort the most hope- 
less is an attempt to wring from 
any responsible official at Wash- 
ington a confession that any war 
board or war agency of the Gov- 
ernment has ordered or asked the 
abandonment, suspension or cur- 
tailment of advertising in any line 
of trade. Time and time again, 
within the past few months, has 
Printers’ INK received from 
seemingly dependable sources, in- 
formation to the effect that this 


or that manufacturer or group of - 





producers “cannot advertise” be- 
cause of restrictions imposed at 
Washington. Time and _ time 
again, has the Washington repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK made 
the rounds of the offices at Wash- 
ington seeking confirmation, ac- 
tual or circumstantial. Always 
has the quest been futile. 

No matter how the question has 
been put or in what official quar- 
ter, invariably it has been insisted 
and reiterated that positively and 
absolutely there is not, has not 
been, nor is in contemplation any 
denial or interruption of the right 
to advertise—using the word “ad- 
vertise” in its ordinary interpre- 
tation. As one official has put it, 
the Government has “carefully 
avoided” this very thing. Pinned 
down under the most insistent 
cross examination, the executives 
at headquarters have stuck to 
their claim that they have been 
guilty of no dictation or pressure 
to curb the amount of advertising 
nor specify the mediums to be em- 
ployed. Only with respect to the 
character of the advertising copy 
to be used, it is conceded that 
“recommendations” have — been 
made. 


MUST HAVE BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD 


Last week the seeker after the 
truth felt that at last he had in- 
disputable evidence of Federal in- 
fluence to repress advertising. He 
went to the War Industries Board 
armed with a copy of the letter 
sent out from the office of the 
War Service Committee of the 
Stove Industry. 

At the Priorities Division, the 
officials who conducted the recent 
conferences with stove manufac- 
turers stated to the correspondent 
of Printers’ INK that the only 
explanation of the letter above 
given is that the men who pre- 
pared that letter must have mis- 
construed the attitude at Wash- 
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“Concentration tis the Nation’s Watchword” 


The Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


The circulation of The Bulletin 
for the month of October was— 


IIS? ste 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper that 
prints its circulation figures regularly every day. 


The Bulletin goes daily into practically every 
worth-while home in the Philadelphia territory. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating your advertising in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody reads” — 


The Philadelphia 
Bulletin 
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neianbor, |. WASHINGTON, Oct. 18.—The War Department today received tho 
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EHOLD a Man! Georges Benjamin Clemenceau 

aged in years 77 and in heart 17. Prime Minister of 
France, President of the Council, Minister of War, 
Senator, the busiest man in all Europe! 


A Statesman without equa!, a Politician who in fifty 
years has never broken faith.and never made a deal. An 
Editor of a great newspaper that loses two-thirds of its 
circulation whenever he goes on a vacation. Doctor, 
Teacher, Litterateur, Critic, Playwright. 


Charles Edward Russell knows Clemenceau. 
Back from Paris, where he talked with the great 
Prime Minister at length, Mr. Russell brought his 





were held to get it into the November Hearst's 


F you are not interested in intimate studies of master- 
minds like Georges Benjamin Clemenceau by men 
who actually snow them—if you are not interested in live 
discussions of great public problems by the leaders of 
thought themselves—you won't want Hearst’s this month 
or any other. But if you want the magazine that more 
than any other represents the spirit of the times—don’t 
fail to read “Behold a Man” in the November number 


earsts 


AM AN. é They have: reached the outskirts of Hannapres, Le Grand, very 
ERICAN. t and Noyales. They have captured, in spite of furious resistance by 
the enemy, the villages of Grougis, Ainsonville and Boyonville. 
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Hearst’s Magazine for December is being advertised 
in prominent newspapers in 29 principal cities 
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EACE terms will be dictated by. the 
nation that keeps strongest the longest. 
And the United States will be that nation. 


It took the Kaiser fifty years to build his 
famous War Machine. In less than two, 
Mr. Wilson has built a better one: 


“One industry after another has been taken 
over by the President; and, one by one, the 
men who used to run them for themselves have 
gone to Washington to run them for you.’’ 


CHWAB, Davison, Garfield, Baruch, 
Ford, Edison, Hurley—and the entire 
army of $l-a- Year Men—head the greatest 
organization the world has ever seen. No 
Treasury could hire, no King command, 
their services. 


If you have been swayed by partisan 
criticism—if you have ever feared that the 
United States was not doing gloriously its 
whole duty—read “The Great Experiment.” 











“Will you junk the greatest industrial organ- 
ization in history? Will you give up your 
factory and discharge your $1-a-year man?”’ 











[F you are not interested in great public 
problems you won’t want Hearst’s this 
month or any other. But if you really :pre- 
fer to be patriotic—to keep in touch with 
your own Government—don’t fail to read 
“The Great Experiment” in the November 
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ington—must have misinterpreted 
what was said by the spokesmen 
for the Government at the meet- 
ings to arrange the curtailment of 
production made necessary by the 
steel shortage. Unequivocally do 
these officials declare that no re- 
quest was made of stove manu- 
facturers to reduce the amount 
of their advertising. The request 
that was made or that was within 
the intent of the War Industries 
officials was that all stove manu- 
facturers turn temporarily to 
good will advertising and that for 
the time being they refrain from 
the use of copy that would inspire 


a demand for novelties, new or- 


unusual types of stoves. In the 
stove line, as in other lines, ‘the 
desire of the War Industries 
Board has been to eliminate su- 
perfluous, slow-moving lines and 
special models that meet no genu- 
ine need but are put forward 
merely for the sake of competi- 
tion. The advertising of such 
specialties can, it is felt, be tem- 
porarily discontinued and _ the 
space devoted to general adver- 
tising to maintain § established 
trademarks, brand names, etc. 

At Washington the only con- 
jecture as to how the stove manu- 
facturers could have obtained an 
impression so at variance with the 
intended official attitude is con- 
tained in the premise that the 
stove men may have stretched the 
ban on “demonstrations” to in- 
clude “advertising.” The War In- 
dustries Board admits that it has 
called a halt on “demonstrations” 
and “exhibitions,” not only in the 
stove field but in all lines save a 
few notable exceptions. If that be 
treason to advertising, advertisers 
may, as Patrick MHenry said, 
“make the most of it.” However, 
the feeling at Washington is that 
the average business man _ will 
have no trouble in discerning the 
broad line that has been drawn 
between. advertising and demon- 
strational work. If not, say the 
officials, the man with a chip on 
his shoulder may go even further 
and twist the request that stove 
manufacturers withdraw traveling 
salesmen into an abridgment of 
liberty to advertise. 
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May Continue Consuls on 
Free List 


Neither the Postmaster General nor 
the War Industries Board desires to 
hamper business,paper publishers who 
have been sending copies of their papers 
to American consular offices’ without 
charge. Consuls in all quarters of the 
globe, it is said, have been filing pro- 
tests at Washington regarding the non- 
arrival of the trade publications which 
they had been in the habit of receiving. 

Inquiries addressed by the Depart- 
ment of State to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Pulp and Paper Section 
of the War Industries Board developed 
the information that neither of these 
agencies is averse to having consuls 
get copies of these papers as in the 
past. The former stated that he had 
no objection to offer if publishers sent 
“a few copies” free for the files of 
consular officers who use the copies in 
connection with their work. The Chief 
of the Periodical Section, Pulp and 
Paper Division, asserted that “the reg- 
ulations of this department were never 
intended to interfere with the receipt 
by American consular officers of free 
copies of any publications which they 
might desire.” 


Export Instruction for Manu- 
facturers 


The export division of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce under the 
leadership of H. H. Merrick, is under- 
taking an educational campaign for the 
instruction of manufacturers as to their 
after-the-war opportunities. A_ series 
of Thursday luncheons has been ar- 
ranged at which various aspects of the 
subject will be discussed. At the meet- 
ing last week Rush C. Butler, made a 
critical analysis of the Webb-Pomerene 
law, explaining its provisions and show- 
ing how the small manufacturer could 
well afford to go into combinations for 
the purpose of promoting his foreign 
business. Arthur Brisbane said the 
‘greater after the war problem was not so 
much in securing legal sanction for 
combinations that would be forbidden 
by the Sherman law. Rather it was 
a matter of guiding the democracy of 
the world into right channels so that 
the head would rule rather than the 
feet as is now the case in Russia. 


Death of Morton F. Plant 


Morton F. Plant, owner of the Bos- 
ton Herald and the Boston Traveler, 
died at his home in New York, Novem- 
ber 4 At one time he was proprietor 
of the New London, Conn., Telegraph. 
While Mr. Plant had little to do with 
the active management of any of his 
newspaper properties he took a lively 
interest in them. The greater part of 
his attention was devoted to steamship, 
railroad and express interests. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of 
the board of directors of the Southern 
Express Company. 
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RELY ON THE LABEL 


N the’éighteenth century, Bristol 
? Board, named after the English city 
) —or papier de Rouen; after the. French 
city ——was made by pasting sheets of hand- 
made paper together, two by two, and pil- 
ing them into a hand press. The boards 
thus made were hung in a loft and, during 
this slow drying process, taken down from 
time to time for further pressing. 














In the twentieth century, the carefully pre- 
pared pulp flows through a cylinder paper 


machine and comes out a beautiful sheet. 


? DOVE MILL BRISTOL 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Gillette Safety Razor Company is 
have entrusted the placing of their poster at 


They are doing so for the reason that the op 
‘we are thus enabled to render the highest ty 
United States and Canada. = 


We have the largest staff of recognized 
backed by the facilities and equipmen 
efficiency and productiveness possible to se 


We invite consultation. 





RAZOR 


e country’s leading national advertisers who 
paigns to us. 


our Company are nation-wide in scope, and 
in every poster advertising plant in the 


g specialists in the field today. This staff, 
zation assures the advertiser the utmost 
the medium of poster advertising. 


NEW YORK 


the World 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


N. T. PULSIFER, PRESIDENT OF 
VALENTINE AND COMPANY 


“Your three zines, System, Factory, and 

System on THE Farm should be read by every 

merchant, manufacturer and farmer in the country. 

I read them all and find in them valuable informa- 
~ tion interestingly written,” 


et F The 


NUMBER CLIII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 














Canada’s Plans for After War 





The Returning Soldier—Preparations for Industrial Developments 


By J. T. M. 


ANADA has the advantage of 

a certain amount of experi- 
ence on which to base the plans 
she is drafting for the return of 
her mobilized military forces to 
civilian life. Relatively large 
numbers of her soldiers have 
come back and have received their 
discharge from the army—men 
who were invalided home or who 
for other good reasons were re- 


..eased from the military service. 


It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that the forecasts made a couple 
of years ago regarding the in- 
clinations and aspirations of the 
returned men have not always 
zen realized. 

It was expected, for instance, 
iat the men, as soon as they 
were freed, would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
begin life anew in the broad un- 
restricted freedom of the farm 
and the forest, devoting them- 
selves to agriculture, to hunting 
and trapping, to mining and to 
other pursuits in the great out- 
of-doors; that the men who had 
been brought up to these pursuits 
would be eager to get back to 
them, and that the city men, after 
their experiences in France and 
Flanders would turn their back 
to the confining city and would 
seek elbow-room and opportunity 
for the development of the sense 
of individual responsibility and 
initiative, and for the capacity to 
look out for themselves and indi- 
vidually to achieve results, which 
had been inculcated in them in 
front of the enemy. 

Canada arranged a Department 
»f Civil Re-establishment to look 
wut for the returning soldier, to 
take care of him in his transition 
‘rom military life to civilian life, 
io insure him an opportunity to 
provide for his own self-support 
from the moment that he passed 
out from the tutelage of the state. 
Thé Vocational Training Bureau 
was established to prepare him 
for his new work, to direct him 


toward the necessary instruction 
in farming and other outdoor 
work, if he decided to go on the 
land, and to equip him with tech- 
nical and mechanical instruction 
according to the other careers in 
which he might choose to engage. 


PLANNING WITHOUT THEIR HOST 


-The Ontario Government 
worked out a land settlement pro- 
ject to reach the wonderfully 
fertile region south of the Gov- 
ernmental-owned section of the 
trans-continental railway in the 
north. The project included plans 
for laying out farms and building 
houses on the community plan and 
for the acquisition of ownership, 
through Goverhment assistance, 
by those who laid out farms and 
built the houses. 

Agents of the Department of 
Civil Establishment got in touch 
with the men in the convalescent 
hospitals in France and England 
—the men who in all probability 
were soon to become civilians. 
They informed the men of the 
plans that were made for them at 
home and consulted with them re- 
garding their choice of a vocation 
in the new phase of their life that 
was opening. When the men re- 
turned other agents were ready to 
receive them, and, in accordance 
with the advance information re- 
garding them individually, which 
had been sent from Europe, to 
undertake to care for them and 
to direct their discharge in the 
locality and under the conditions 
chosen. 

3ut despite all forecasts on the 
subject, it has turned out that the 
returning men have evinced no 
great willingness to go on the 
land. A Canadian Commissioner 
who has been in the United States 
inquiring into the plans which this 
country is making for the han- 
dling of the after-war problems, 
informs me that the returning Ca- 
nadian soldiers drift into the cities 


_and manifest no disposition to 
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get away from them. For the 
moment at least there is conse- 


quently less interest in the land 
settlement projects, and attention 
is devoted to other phases of the 
question. 

It may be well to observe here 
that any attempt to formulate 
general conclusions from this par- 
ticular experience in Canada 
would be unjustified and mislead- 
ing. For instance, Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
as described in an interview with 
him in Printers’ INK, is directing 
a vast project for the benefit of 
returning soldiers by converting 
great areas of waste land into 
farms, of which the soldiers who 
shall have done the work of re- 
clamation will be made the pro- 
prietors. It should not be rashly 
inferred from the experience of 
Canada that returning American 
soldiers will not desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunity pro- 
vided for them by the Govern- 
ment to create and to own and 
develop farms under new and at- 
tractive conditions. 


TOO MUCH EXCITEMENT NOW IN 
THE CITIES 


In the cities and other centres 
of population in Canada, as in the 
United States at present, there is 
still the stir and excitement of 
war, banners waving, bands play- 
ing, troops and their train on the 
march, soldiers everywhere and 
places for their special entertain- 
ment at every turn. The soldier 
who has lived the experiences 
overseas, who has gone down to 
Gehenna and come up to life again, 
would he not be abnormal if he 
quit all this intensification of life, 
if he renounced the satisfaction of 
appearing among his fellow men 

.as one who had done his noble 
part, if, when the nation is eager 
to honor its heroes, he hid his shin- 
ing claims to the honors and re- 
tired to rural quietude to engage 
in work, the fruition of which will 
not be in the immediate present? 
Our soldiers may also be expected 
to remain in the cities for some 
time after they return from over- 
seas. They will have been noti- 
fied while still abroad of the 
chance that awaits them to create 
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for themselves farms and to grow 
up in new and promising com- 
munity centres. But it is only 
after they have been home and 
after the effervescence over their 
homecoming has begun to subside 
and men are talking less and less 
of the war, that the bulk of our 
soldiers who are going to set 
themselves to the task of pioneer 
work are likely to break away 
from the cities and start out for 
their new scene of activity. 

As there was an interval, a pe- 
riod of training, between the in- 
dividual as a civilian and the 
same individual as a soldier, so 
probably there will be a, reverse 
period of transition while the sol- 
dier is passing back into the rdle 
of civilian. How long that period 
may be in the average case, or 
what the average soldier is likely 
to do in that period, no one may 
accurately prophesy. It will re- 
pay us to study the greater experi- 
ence of Canada, but we must be 
careful nat to draw conclusions 
from one country to another 
without taking contingent and 
varying circumstances into ac- 
count. 

The Imperial Munitions Board 
of Canada has begun an investi- 
gation which aims at establishing 
in as definite a way as possible 
the extent and character of the 


unemployment that may result 
from the stoppage of war work. 
The Board directs Government 


plants which represent an invest- 
ment of $15,000,000. But the in- 
vestigation has not been applied 
to these. Four: hundred and 
thirty-two private firms have al- 
ready been queried and the reports 


from these show that 32,000 
workers, of whom 8,000 are 
women, would be thrown out of 


employment by the ending of the 
war work. 


The unemployment _ problem, 
however, is not causing grave 
concern in Canada, as prepara- 


tions are being systematically 
made for industrial developments. 
The Munitions Board has organ- 
ized the manufacturers of the 
country, has developed a high de- 
gree of efficiency among them, 
and has constantly had an eye to 
the day when the war work will 
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be over and when anything like a 
collapse of industrial activity 
would be a calamity. Thus the 
Board has made the islands of 
British Columbia a scene of great 
activity for the purpose of pro- 
ducing spruce for airplanes. Sixty- 
seven logging camps are there in 
operation, but the end of the war 
will not cause the axes to be 
dropped or the saws to cease hum- 
ming, for the demand for the 
spruce will continue. Canada up 
to the middle of this year had 
produced 60,000,000 shells, 20,000,- 
000 fuses, 74.000,000 pounds of 
powder, and 50,000,000 pounds of 
high explosives, of a total value 
of $1,200,000,000. Of the 1,654,000 
tons of steel involved in this 
work, Canada itself produced 
1,400,000 tons. An important de- 
velopment of the Canada steel in- 
dustry was thus effected, which 
will continue for the benefit of 
the country. 

Shipbuilding plans have been 
made that will put 35,000 men at 
work constructing ninety steam- 
ships of a total of 375,000 tons, 
to cost $71,000,000. 

Food production is under the 
direction of the Canadian Food 
Board and will probably so re- 
main for some time, for the sta- 
bilization of agriculture and of 
the various industries pertaining 
to food production. 


INDUSTRIES WILL CONTINUE TO HUM 


Great mineral production is 
being developed in the whole 
northern country, in Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia. The 
mining industry is counted on by 
the Canadian authorities as likely 
to be one of the great stabilizing 
influences in the upset of the 
period ppon which we are now 
entering. 

Canada has established an Ad- 
visory Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which has 
already been notably effective in 
stimulating the development of 
the national resources of the 
country and in finding new fields 
of profitable enterprise. It is in- 
teresting to note that three years 
ago the British Board of Educa- 
tion created a permanent organi- 
zation for the promotion of scien- 


tific and industrial research, in- 
volving the establishment of a 
committee of the Privy Council 
to handle funds that might be ap- 
propriated by Parliament. for the 
purpose, and also of an advisory 
council of scientists and of manu- 
facturers connected with indus- 
tries that depend for their develop- 
ment on scientific research. The 
co-operation of the great scien- 
tific societies and associations of 
the United Kingdom was also se- 
cured. Parliament made a grant 
of £1,000,000 for the purpose and 
the fund was entrusted to the 
Imperial Trust for the Encour- 
agement of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research to be expended 
under the direction of the Com- 
mittee or Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Arrangements were made _ for 
utilizing the fund also in further- 
ing the work of industrial re- 
search workers. The Advisory 
Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research of Canada has 
founded fellowships in Canadian 
universities, with grants for re- 
search work in new industrial and 
commercial directions. 

A method has been developed 
for briquetting the lignite coal, of 
which there are huge deposits in 
Alberta, so that it will burn, it is 
declared, as the equivalent of the 
best anthracite, and can be sold as 
far east as Winnipeg at $7 a ton. 
An appropriation of $300,000 has 
been made for the installation of 
a plant at Estevan, Saskatchewan, 
to demonstrate the method of 
manufacturing the lignite’ and to 
encourage the starting of the in- 
dustry on a commercial scale. 

A. process has also been evolved 
for making gas from the vast 
waste quantities of straw on the 
western prairies. Prof. McLanrin, 
of Saskatchewan University, has 
received the credit for this de- 
velopment. A plant costing $500 
will generate straw gas to supply 
all the needs of a large farm, and 
this discovery is hailed: as one of 
a most beneficial and far-reaching 
kind. The lumber industry—Can- 
ada’s largest at the present time, 
if exceptions be made of the mu- 
nitions industry—is also being 
stimulated in all its ramifications, 
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and a special effort has been de- 
voted to improving the distillation 
of wood alcohol, with a view to 
effecting economies in other in- 
dustries. 

On the whole an optimistic view 
is taken in Canada of the after- 
war economic situation. The Do- 
minion has been forehanded in its 
investigations and _ preparations 
and is not viewing any particular 
problem with special alarm. Im- 
migration has practically stopped 
and fears of there being any sud- 
den insupportable pressure on the 
labor market have not been en- 
tertained. The immigration for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1918, amounted to about 75,000. 
Of these 71,000 were from the 
United States and fewer than 
5,000 from other countries. From 
1900 to 1918 the total was over 
2,000,000, the United States con- 
tributing 1,228,500 and_ other 
countries 846,000. 


How U.S. 

Will Help in Foreign 
Commerce Growth 
EORGE W. DOONAN, man- 
ager of the Chicago district 

office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, told the 
members of the Executives’ Club 
in Chicago last week that it is 
really remarkable how little use 
American business men make of 
Government facilities in the way 
of helping them increase their 
foreign business. Every manu- 
facturer, he said, knows of the 
consular service but has no ade- 
quate conception of the careful, 
scientific way in which the Gov- 
ernment is gathering information 
and otherwise assisting Ameri- 
can manufacturers to extend their 
business over the world. 

“The time has come,” he said, 
“when manufacturers will need 
more of the expert help they can 
get from the Government. Be- 
fore the war our foreign business 
in the year ending June 30, 1914, 
amounted to $2,000,000,000 in im- 
ports and $2,250,000,000 in exports. 
At the close of the same period 
in 1918 our imports amounted to 
$3,000,000,000 and our exports 
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around $6,000,000,000. Of course, 
increase in value had something 
to do with this, but at the same 
time there was a tremendous in- 
crease in volume. 

“There is going to be a read- 
justment of our foreign business 
just the same as in all other lines 
of business. The merchants and 
manufacturers of this country 
must put forth special efforts to 
increase their foreign business, so 
that the slogan, “Made in Amer- 
ica,” will become familiar abroad 
as well as at home. 

“It is going to be a question of 
meeting competition, and we can- 
not expect cash for our exports, 
the basis on which we have been 
operating during the last four 
years. We will be obliged to 
make satisfactory credit bases and 
send salesmen abroad to seek 
markets for our products. 

“Our facilities for the conduct 
of foreign business are going to | 
be better in the future than ever 
before. We are going to have a 
merchant marine to carry our 
products into every corner of 
the globe. We also will establish C 
our own banking institutions with 
branch offices abroad, where rep- 
resentatives of our commerce will 
be stationed to take care of this 
work for us. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is the medi- 
um through which this country’s 
foreign business with all its 
tremendous increase is going to 
be handled. The Government has 
the machinery to be of construc- 
tive aid in this particular. We 
will have the ships—ships sailing 
under the Stars and Stripes— 
whereas formerly we had to de- 
pend on foreign bottoms for the 
transport of our goods. There 
is going to be competition of the 
hardest kind. Yet, with all the } 
advantages America will have in 
the reconstruction days our com- 
merce is going to follow our flag 
in glory around the world.” 





Montreal “La Presse” Goes to } 
Two Cents 


On November 9 the price of La 
Presse, Montreal daily, was advanced 
from one to «wo cents. 
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No matter what shape the 
world’s reconstruction may 
take, of this we can be 
fairly certain: — 


The class of readers who 
have supported THE 
PEOPLE'S HOME 
JOURNAL for 33 years 
will exist and will be in- 
creasingly prosperous for 


Built on the next 33 years. World 


upheavals cannot affect 
a Roc kb their stability nor can after- 
war conditions disturb their 
standing as the deep-rooted 
families of our land. 


It is worth while to edit a 
publication which appeals 
to the stabile and the per- 
manent and the foundation 
of which is not built upon 
the sands. 


9 
The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 33 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


VERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, after 

December first, will be represented 
in the Middle West by the Chicago 
Office of The Butterick Publishing 
Company, Mr. Edmund Carrington, 
Manager. | 


The Pacific Coast states will continue 
to be under the direction of Mr. James 
A. Townsend, resident manager in San 


Francisco. 
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Mr. Earl E. Grady, for many years 
Western Manager of Everybody’s, comes 
to the home office and will make his 
headquarters in New York City. 


Mr. Grady’s intimate knowledge of the 
general magazine field, his wide personal 
acquaintance and his proved ability, make 
him a valuable addition to the strength 


of the new Everybody’s in the East. 


op heb 


Advertising Director 
Butterick Publications 
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Loyalty and High Ideals 


Every newspaper with a backbone takes 
an editorial interest in government, city, 
State and national, and publicly advo- 
cates such policies as it believes to be best 
for the general welfare. 


Newspaper readers expect such discus- 
sion of political affairs by the journals 
to which they subscribe, and welcome it 
as informative and enlightening. Intelli- 
gent readers do not demand that editorial 
opinions shall agree with their own per- 
sonal views; but they do demand that 
such opinions shall be sincere, and that 
they shall be decently and fairly ex- 
pressed. 


Abuse is not argument. The newspaper 
which resorts to abuse and scurrility to 
make converts to its views disgusts its 
readers, weakens its political influence, 
alienates those who believe in fair play 
and diminishes its capacity to worthily 
represent the advertisers who use its 
columns. 


“The Record” is loyal to its country, 
just in its attitude toward those whose 
political courses it is unable to approve, 
fair in the expression of its opinions, 
sturdy in its advocacy of the principles 
in which it believes and unwavering in 
its support of such public servants as in 
its judgment are best fitted to carry them 
into effect. 


Decent journalism makes for. strong 
advertising influence. “The Record” owes 
its ability to help its advertising patrons 
largely to faithful adherence to high 
ideals in the discussion of political 
matters. 


—The editorial here reproduced is one of 
the talks on advertising which appears every 
day in “The Philadelphia Record.” 


Always Reliable 


One of the eight daily newspapers 
read regularly by the President. 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
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Continental Motors Sees Big A fter- 
the-War Market 





Company Increased Its Advertising in the Face of Decline of Automobile 
Output 


ONTINENTAL MOTORS 

was one of the first automo- 
bile parts makers to advertise 
direct to proneneaere motor-car 
buyers. 

At the time the company started 
its national advertising, five years 
ago, there were very few adver- 
tising men who had any consider- 
able store of confidence in the 
power of advertising to help build 
a business which had nothing to 
sell to the people to whom the 
advertising was addressed. 

Some of the early advertisers 
of parts admit now that while 
they used national magazines, 
their main object was not to reach 
the ultimate users of the cars or 
other machine into which their 
products were being built, but to 
reach the handful of customers 
who would build the parts into 
those cars and other machines. 

It was recognized even then 
that advertising on a_ national 
basis had a much greater punch 
than advertising in a circular 
letter. A big automobile maker— 
big as they were considered then 
—might well sit up and take no- 
tice of copy that cost a thousand 
dollars or more, because the con- 


fidence thus expressed in the 
goods was considerable. “He be- 
lieves in his product,” was the 


impression such advertising was 
apt to make. 

But at that time, or at least 
when the Continental started ad- 
vertising, the men behind the 
campaign were far from sure that 
the advertising would have any 
considerable result as a force act- 
ing on the ultimate customer. 

In explaining this campaign, 
one of the advertising men who 
has had a large part in working it 
out, says there have been three 
Important stages in it: 

The first stage was when it 
was expected ultimately to result 


i motor car buyers not objecting 
45 


to a car with a Continental motor. 
The second stage was when the 
campaign gave promise of a pas- 
sive interest; possibly a_ slight 
preference for the car with a 
Continental motor, The third and 
present stage is to show the ulti- 
mate buyer of a motor car, as 
well as the present users, that 
the Continental is such an excel- 
lent motor that the wise car 
buyer will insist on it in the car 
he buys. 


ADVERTISING WAS NOT POPULAR 
WITH CAR MAKERS 


In the beginning of the cam- 
paign there was much unbroken 
ground, to use a metaphor, and 
it was a bold advertising man 
who went very far in predicting 
any definite result of large pro- 
portions, from a selling point of 
view. 

Automobile makers were the 
only buyers of motors, and not 
all of them were any too proud 
of the fact that they didn’t make 
the motor, the vital part of the 
machine. The campaign, there- 
fore, took a chance on offending 
these customers of the big motor 
plant. 

While automobile makers have 
been good advertisers as a class, 
since the now big industry was 
im its swaddling clothes, there 
were angles to an independent 
campaign like Continental Motors 
which might easily fail to appeal 
to a car maker. 

If such a car maker failed to 
see the merchandising possibilities 
of such a campaign from the 
motor maker’s point of view, then 
he was apt to think of the motor 
maker’s advertising as a mistake. 
a bad merchandising play, and 
was apt to think either that the 
motor maker was charging too 
much for the motors he, the car 
maker, was buying, or else that 
the motor maker was “blowing” 
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his money so fast that he might 
soon be in financial difficulty and 
possibly slow up motor produc- 
tion. 

If, on the other hand, the car 
maker did have confidence in the 
power of the campaign to sell 
motors—to make the motor car 
buyer specify a Continental 
motor, then he was apt to think 
that the Continental was taking 
an unfair advantage of its motor 
car maker customers by using 
perhaps more than a normal profit 
so to tie them up to Continental 
motors that they would never 
dare change, and that if they ever 
did have to change they would 


lose in prestige thereby. There 
also always was the possibility 
that Continental Motors, after 


establishing its motor as a high 
grade product, might charge more 
than the car maker considered a 
fair price for a motor. 

Don’t understand now that all 
car makers went through any of 
these stages. Most of them were 
broadminded enough to keep their 
hands off voluntarily, and more 
of them realized they might be 
asked to do so. The purpose in 
outlining these problems is to 
show that this pioneer advertiser 
had more to consider than. he 
would have had if his motor had 
been a baby carriage or some 
other product to be sold direct 
to customers. 

Another angle of no small im- 
portance was the ultimate cus- 
tomer himself. Was he likely to 
be favorably impressed when told 
publicly that the motor in his car 
was not made by the car manu- 
facturer? Was he apt to hesitate 
in buying a new car, and look for 


one in which the motors were 
made by the car manufacturer 
himself ? 


The outline of these many con- 
siderations suggests the reason 
why the job cut out for the ad- 
vertising was not a very large 
one at first—though at that time 
it looked like about all any ad- 
vertising campaign could be asked 
to accomplish. 

This motor maker did not have 
the problem of advertising for 
business, however, for orders 
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have never been a consideration, 
except in a few brief periods, It 
has always been stability, good 
will, that was aimed at. 

It was realized that if the 
motor car buying public was 
allowed to grow like a weed on 
the subject of motors, it might 
come gradually to a decided pref- 
erence for the car carrying a 
motor made by the car maker 
himself, and might cause a ten- 
dency on the part of car makers 
to make their own motors. Prej- 
udice against an independently 
made motor might easily jeopard- 
ize the future of this motor busi- 
ness. 

So the campaign was started to 
guide the car buyer and to show 
him that a motor might be an 
excellent motor even though not 
made by the maker of the car. 

Almost from the beginning, and 
certainly within a few months 
after the campaign was started, 
results were traceable. There 
was a feeling of tolerance—car 
buyers did not object when they 
found the car which they favored 
had a Continental motor. The 
object of the campaign had been 
attained ! 

In the second stage of the cam- 
paign, the advertising took on the 
job of convincing the car buyer 
that the Continental was such a 
good motor that he might even 
favor it. He might even prefer, 
slightly perhaps, the cat with this 
motor. 

The third stage of the cam- 
paign was ushered in this year. 
Car makers are not buying motors 
now so much as they were a year 
ago; but this perhaps has been 
an advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage on the advertising side. 
Many manufacturers who are not 
now able to sell their product, 
and many others who are far 
oversold on Government business, 
are advertising harder now than 
normally because they consider 
this an ideal time to sow fertile 
seed in fallow soil—to reach the 
vital spot when resistance is lowest. 

Continental advertising has de- 
veloped gradually. Every yeat 
there has been a consistent in- 
crease in the appropriations, an 
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HE advent of Peace has given a vigorous 
impetus to advertising. Our studios are 
“rushed” to an unprecedented degree and the 


Staff, the largest in its field, MUST be increased. 


This is an invitation to creative, efficient artists 
in all branches. An opportunity is accorded them 
of becoming a vital part of a very wonderful or- 
ganization. Figure artists, letterers, retouchers, 
decorative designers—leaders in their respective 
lines—will find an opening here. 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 


New York Office Chicago Office 
SE. 26th Street 220 S. State St. 
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there never has been a slowing up, 
nor an advertising cancellation. 
This year for the first time color 
has been used in the advertising. 

From the first, the motor has 
been known by a red seal, or 
trade-mark. This has been shown 
black and white in the advertis- 
ing until this year, when it is be- 
ing shown in red, the same as it 
appears on the motor. This has 
been the occasion for the extra 
color, and while extra color costs 
from 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
additional, average, it is consid- 
ered well worth the extra cost 
for the purposes of the campaign. 

Ali of the advertising in the 
new campaign shows an automo- 
bile with a Continental motor, and 
an automobile and truck atmos- 
phere in the background. The 
headline is being centred in the 
middle of the ad, under the prin- 
cipal part of the illustration, and 
in this third stage of the cam- 
paign “talks turkey.” 

No mention is made of any 
specific cars. The advertising is 
not now listing the names of 
manufacturers who use _ these 
motors. The plan is- to induce 
the car buyer to look for the 
Red Seal on every motor he con- 
siders buying. 


VIEWS ULTIMATE BUYER AS REAL 
PROSPECT 


The company is not in this ad- 
vertising seeking to induce people 
to buy cars and motors separately, 
of course, but it is going to every 
prospect very much as if such 
were the intention. The adver- 
tising, if it be closely analyzed, is 
not unlike what the advertising 
would be if it were the intention 
to sell motors independently, for 
in reality the automobile manu- 
facturer, for the purposes of this 
advertising, is simply a dealer in 
Continental motors. 

This is a point well worth the 
particular attention of advertis- 
ing men, particularly of that 
rapidly growing class which is 
trying to advertise the raw ma- 
terials or the parts used in mak- 
ing up finished products. Instead 
of viewing the ultimate buyer as 
a remote and indirect prospect, 
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he may well be considered as the 
real prospective buyer, with the 
manufacturer who uses the prod- 
ucts as the middleman or dealer. 

To some extent this has been 
illustrated also in the “Neolin” 
shoe-sole advertising, where the 
manufacturer of shoes has be- 
come a dealer, in a large measure, 
in Neolin soles. The demand 
from the ultimate consumer has 
become so insistent that the manu- 
facturer has had to stock these 
new soles—on shoes of his make 
—just as the retail store is ob- 
liged to stock the nationally ad- 
vertised brands of corn flakes or 
other lines. 

In the Continental advertising 
there is another minor angle 
worth mentioning. Many of the 
buyers of low priced cars _ will 
later be buyers of higher priced 
cars, and of motor trucks, or 
even of fleets of trucks. These 
men, being sold on insisting, in 
the first instance, on a Continen- 
tal-Motor car, will when they buy 
the higher priced machines and 
the trucks be loyal to the motor 
and insist on having it again and 
again, partly because they know 
it is a good motor, partly because 
they know it is one of the very 
few motors they can get on most 
any class of car, and partly, per- 
haps mostly, because they have 
once become acquainted with its 
workings and do not wish to 
learn a new motor. 

While no one can predict what 
is going to happen very far in 
advance on any advertising cam- 
paign, it is pretty certain that the 
Continental Motor campaign will 
continue to run, especially now 
that the war has been brought to 
a happy conclusion. 

As already mentioned, the com- 
pany never has slowed up its ad- 
vertising and has never cancelled 
any part of any campaign once 
started. Each year has shown an 
increased appropriation. So this 
new campaign, with larger space 
than last year, and in colors, is 
pretty certain to be carried 
through. 

As was outlined in a descrip- 
tion of the Disteel wheel cam- 
paign already published in Print 
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More Hogs 


To supply the world with meat has been and will 
be during the next few years one of the most vital 
problems before America. Hogs are the cheapest 


and quickest way of supplying meat. 


One half the meat in America comes from the hog. 
A large percentage of the meat used overseas is 
American pork. 


Sixty percent of all hogs are produced. in the Great 
Food Producing Heart of the Country. The lead- 
ing hog states are in the Heart territory. The 
hog population has increased twenty-two percent 
in eight years, in spite of the greatest marketing 
of hogs in history. Hogs and grain are our farmers’ 
chief source of revenue. 


The editors of Successful Farming are back of the 
hog producers. A large part of their time is spent 
in studying better feeding practices, elimination of 
disease, improved breeding and marketing methods, 
thus enabling these producers to make more money 
and increase their buying power. 


Successful Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C. 





T. W. LeQUATTE F. J. WRIGHT C.M.BEER C.A. BAUMGART 
Advertising Manager Promotion Bureau Merchandising and Sales Retail Service 


Chicago New York 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 
Kansas City St. Louis Minneapolis 


0. G. Davies, Victor Bldg. A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
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Is the most valuable asset a newspaper can establish for 
both reader and advertiser. 


It is a priceless possession unobtainable by those who 
through the vending of irresponsible rumors seek 
artificial circulation stimulation. 


The Great Peace Hoax on November 7 was a case in point. 


Every evening newspaper in New York aside from The 
Globe and the Evening Post, printed the “fake” and 
sold thousands of copies of their alleged “extras.” 


The Globe could have rushed out an extra with the 
“news” on ten minutes’ notice, but its editors sus- 
picious of the source of the rumor, first called up 
Washington, and getting no confirmation, issued no ex- 
tra, and in its next regular edition, on the authority of the 
State Department, characterized the report as a “fake.” 


It took nerve to sit tight and see truckloads of the 
alleged “extras” of all the other newspapers passing 
the door, knowing that the town and surrounding coun- 
try were being flooded with them. 


But the Globe adhered to its rule of publishing as news only 
what it knows to be true. The situation was very cor- 
rectly put by one of our circulation managers impa- 
tiently waiting to know whether he was to have an 
“extra” or not. 


“We had better be right than sell a lot of papers.” 


The Globe has been sound and reliable regarding its news 
of the Great World War, and not once but many 
times left it to its competitors to prove themselves 
less dependable. 


The New York Globe 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
Now Member 
200,000 A. B. C. 


WHEN IN DOUBT READ THE GLOBE 
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Gitest News Fake 





[Extra] THE EVENING _ MAIL [extra] 


GERMANY 
SURRENDERS 


London, November 7, 1918, 
































Germany has accepted the truce terms of the allies as presented 
Marshal Foch. The acceptance is unconditional. 
Fighting on all fronts will cease at on 
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ERS’ INK, the slowing up of the 
market does not in any sense 
mean that the market has been 
eliminated. The great automotive 
industry may lie “fallow” for a 
few months, but it will now rap- 
idly be quickened, the increased 
campaign run by this big motor 
maker in the interim will have 
made the company stronger than 
a campaign of double the size 
could have done in normal times. 

The very fact, as was shown 
in the Disteel campaign, that the 
industry is not buying motors, 
but has used up all its stock and 
has cleared out all machines into 
which motors have been built, 
will leave it free to start new on 
the motor question, and when 
the automobile makers start new 
they will be certain to consider any 
value that any advertising done 
during their off period, may have 
for them. A motor that has not 
advertised will not help sell the 
machine in which it is used, and 
automobile men now are having 
time to study things as they had 
never studied them before. 


Barton and Durstine Will 
Have New Agency 


Bruce Barton and Roy S. Durstine 
will unite in forming a new advertising 
agency in New York, to begin busi- 
ness January 1, 1919 and to be known 
as the Barton & Durstine Company. 
Mr. Barton was editor of Every Week, 
which suspended publication in June. 
Since then he has been acting as chair- 
man of the publication committee of 
the National War Work Council! of 
the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Durstine has 
been a member of the agency of Ber- 
rien-Durstine, Inc. It was announced 
in Printers’ Ink last week that Ber- 
rien-Durstine would dissolve December 
31st. 


Spencer Resigns From New 


York “Tribune” 


T. B. Spencer, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Tribune for the last three years has 
resigned. Previous to his connection 
with the Tribune he was advertising 
manager of the New York Sun. 


L. A. Henning Makes a 
Change 


L, A. Henning, for two years adver- 
tising manager of Samstag & Hilder 
Bros., New York, has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Simons Dress & Costume Co., of the 
same city. 
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Newspaper Committee for 
United War Work Drive 


The Newspaper Section of the In. 
dustrial Division of the United War 
Work campaign in New York has been 
organized with the following executive 
committee: 

Louis Wiley, New York Times, execu- 
tive chairman; Hugh A. O’Donnell, 
New York Times, vice-chairman; Joseph 
D. Bannon, Newspaper and Mail De. 
liverers’ Union; John J. McDonald, In- 
ternational Steam and Operating Engi- 
neers; W. J. Deering, Association of 
Machinists; William {teCaddin, Paper 
Handlers’ Union; E. J. Volz, New York 
Photo Engravers’ Union; F. L. Rouse, 
Typographical Union; A. Chivers, 
Globe; R. B. McLean, Evening Post; 
Paul Block, Evening Mail; F. M. Will- 
iams, World; T. C. Cecil, Herald; C. 
E. Tebbs, American; Herman Paley, 
Jewish Daily Warheit; Israel Friedkin, 
Jewish Morning Journal; Carlos Bar- 
sotti, I] Progresso; Julius Holz, New 
Yorker Herold; Harry P. Sykes, Fi- 
nancial America; H. F. Rhoades, Eve- 
ning Sun; E. P. Call, Journal of Com- 
merce; J. J. Nell, Morning Telegraph; 
Henri Adelman, Courier des Etats-Unis; 
E. W. Fairchild, Daily News Record; 
Victor Ridder, Staats-Zeitung; L. C. 
Paine, Commercial; F. P. Sherwood, 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation; Harold Martin, Associated 
Press; William G. Lee, New York Tri. 
bune; T. H. Moore, American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, Bureau of 
Advertising; J. Cashman, Wall Street 
Journal. 


Death of Robert J. Collier 


Robert J. Collier, editor of Collier’s, 
and_head of the publishing firm of 
P. F. Collier & Son, New York, died 
suddenly of heart disease while dining 
with his family on Friday evening, No- 


vember 8. He had just returned from 
France after an absence of several 
months. 


Mr. Collier was the son of the late 
Peter Fenelon Collier, and was born 
June 17, 1876. He was educated at 
Georgetown University, at Harvard, and 
spent a year at xford University, 
England, He initiated the Lincoln 
Farm Association which raised money 
by popular subscription and purchased 
the Kentucky farm where Abraham 
Lincoln was born in a log cabin. A 
granite shaft was erected on the site 
of the building which was accepted by 
the Government in 1916. Mr. Collier, 
like his father, was a lover of outdoor 
sports. He won distinction as a polo 
and tennis player, hunter of big game 
and master of hounds. He was a 
member of many social and sport clubs 
and took a lively interest in public 
affairs. 


With Clark Products Co. 


A. L. Fridstein, formerly of Wilson 
& Co., St. Louis, has become general 
sales manager of the Clark Products 
Company, Chicago. 
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Different 


The Butterick Quarterlies are not entered 
4s second-class mail matter. 


They are not sold by canvassers. 
are not subscribed for. ‘They are not dis- 
played on news-stands. 


They do not contain fiction, poems or 
articles. 


The Butterick Quarterlies are glori- 
fied catalogues of fashion, published 
at the beginning of the four seasons. 


They are sold over the counters of dry 
soods and department stores, and are used 
by women as a guide to further purchases. 


The Butterick Quarterlies act as an im- 
pressive house organ for goods the merchant 
has on his shelves. They sell the goods 
advertised in their columns. 


They are the ideal medium for advertising 
whatever may be sold in dry goods and 
department stores. 


Butterick 
OQuarterlies 
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T.. Best Spot 
=m Crop Map 


CCORDING to the United States 
crop report for October Ist, 
THE FARMER’s territory leads 

the entire United States in average 
yield and condition of all crops grown. 


The accompanying reproduction of the 
Department of Agriculture map tells the 
story graphically. Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wisconsin are each 
ahead of any other state outside this group 
in average percentage of crop production 
this year. 


The average price of all crops in the 
United States is 86.4 per cent higher than 
the average of the last eight years. With 
crop prices almost double those of former 
years, and with crop yields varying from 
109 per cent to 139 per cent of an average 
year, the farmers of this Central North- 
west are this year experiencing a prosperity 
unprecedented in agricultural history. 



































The Dominant 
Farm Paper of the 
Northwest 


THE FARMER of St. Paul not only leads 
all other farm papers in concentrated circu- 
lation in this rich Northwest, but it has for 
years led all Minnesota farm papers in vol- 
ume of total advertising, and in volume of 
each separate class of advertising. 

It leads its field, and is one of the first farm 
papers in the United States in volume of com- 
mercial advertising. 

It leads its field in volume of circulation 
among high class live stock farmers—it leads 
among producers of beef cattle, producers of 
hogs, and it leads among dairy farmers. 

Definite and decisive investigations prove 
that THE FARMER is far and away ahead of 
all competitors in circulation among patrons 
of Minnesota creameries, and among pur- 
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This is One Reason Why 


- Zanesville, Ohio, is perhaps the most distinctive 
Morning Newspaper town in the United States. 


For many years The Times Recorder (now the sole 


Morning paper), which was started as a co-operative con-: 


cern by Union Printers, 35 years ago, had as a Morning 
competitor the present evening paper, both morning 
papers employing union printers; while the sole evening 
paper (since deceased) was a non-union paper. Under 
these unusual circumstances the workingmen ALL became 
habitual morning paper readers. Special attention was 
given to EARLY DELIVERY so that the morning paper 
could be read by the workingman before he went to work. 
This still obtains, with the result that the workingman 
has been the bulwark of The Times Recorder’s remark- 
able circulation throughout more than a generation, in 
addition to the classes who ordinarily prefer a morning 
paper. 


The original evening paper in Zanesville died a linger- 
ing death, and its place has been taken by the original 
morning paper which finally quit trying to keep the pace 
set by the Times Recorder in the morning field and, fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, dropped into the even- 
ing field in easy competition with the slowly-expiring 
pioneer evening paper. The Times Recorder was thus 
left as sole legatee of a situation created by years of in- 
tense morning paper rivalry during which the people of 
all classes and political affiliations habitually read the 
morning papers. 


This helps to explain why The Times Recorder now 
goes regularly into nineteen out of twenty homes in 
Zanesville and four out of five in the villages and on the 
rural routes of the Zanesville trading territory, making 
the use of any other medium wholly unnecessary. It is 
represented in the National Advertising field by Robert 
E. Ward, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, and Mallers Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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Peace Prospects Compel Quick Re- 
vision of War Funds Copy 


Advertising Copy Based Upon Incidents at the Front—Why Demobiliza- 
tion Will Increase Need of Field Service 


HE United War Work drive, 
which was launched on Mon- 
day, is being effectively promoted 
by an extensive campaign of ad- 
vertising which makes use of the 
various mediums that brought the 
best results in the several Liberty 
Loan campaigns. The work has 
been carried on under the direc- 
tion of Bruce Barton, who has 
had, as his principal assistants, 
Alexander F. Osborn, W. K. 
Randall, E. L. Diamant, Elmore 
Leffingwell, J. Ray Johnson, Roy 
S. Durstine and J. F. McGrath. 
The task of building a satis- 
factory and comprehensive series 
of advertisements to meet the re- 
quirements of the campaign has 


been unusually difficult because 


of the several changes that have 
taken place in the plans of the 
United War Work Committee. 
The publicity department was 
originally organized to handle a 
big drive to secure subscriptions 
for the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
The Division of Advertising, of 
the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, and _ the advertisement 
writers attached to the publicity 
department, had prepared a num- 
ber of pieces of copy and had had 
the plates made, when it was de- 
cided that instead of having sepa- 
rate campaigns for the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A., the National 
Catholic War Work Council, the 
Salvation Army, the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, the War Camp Com- 
munity Service and the Ameri- 
can Library Association, as had 
been planned, there should be two 
campaigns, one for the benefit of 
four of these associations and 
the other for the remaining three. 
Work on these combination cam- 
paigns was begun and was well 
advanced when President Wilson 
advised the committee to con- 
centrate upon one big drive for 
the entire seven organizations on 





the ground that better results 
could be secured. 

The President’s suggestion was 
adopted, and once more the copy 
writers got busy. When their 
task was finished and the adver- 
tisements had actually been placed 
in the hands of the various dis- 
trict, State, county and city com- 
mittees for distribution, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey sued for 
peace. This made it necessary 
to prepare several new pieces of 
copy to call attention to the fact 
that in the event that peace is 
declared in the immediate future 
the need for money to carry on 
the work of the several associa- 
tions would be even greater than 
during the war. It was pointed 
out that it will require a year or 
more to bring home the 2,000,000 
men now overseas, and that dur- 
ing this long period of inactivity 
and waiting for demobilization to 
take place they must be provided 
with entertainment and _ instruc- 
tion. The reaction that is sure to 
take place when the terrible men- 
tal and physical strain, to which 
they have been subjected for 
months, is removed, may lead to 
serious results unless the minds 
of the men are kept occupied. 
These advertisements were writ- 
ten in two days and sent out all 
over the country. 


COPY RIGHT FROM THE FRONT 


Most of the newspaper adver- 
tising copy was written by Roy 
S. Durstine, of Berrien-Durstine, 
Inc., who went abroad last sum- 
mer for the Y. M. C. A. and 
spent two months in England, 
France and other countries for 
the purpose of studying conditions 
that prevail in the camps and at 
the front, and to catch the real 
spirit that animates the soldiers. 
With the material secured at first 
hand in this way Mr. Durstine 
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was able to write a number of 
particularly appealing advertise- 
ments which, the United War 
Work Committee believes, will 
cause the men and women of 
America to open their purses and 


contribute liberally to the war 
fund. 
The - following advertisement, 


headed “Into the Valley of the 
Shadow,” shows the style and 
character of the copy employed: 

“Under the candles of the vil- 
lage church the American wound- 
ed lie in close, even rows. Straight 
down to the door they are packed 
together. Outside an ambulance 
arrives, and deftly, quietly, the 
Soldiers of Cheer slip out to help 
the army’s litter-bearers lift out 
the wounded and carry them into 
the yard or the church or the 
school—wherever there is room. 

“The ambulance whirrs off 
again along the shell-torn road, 
and still these messengers of 
friendliness pass in and out among 
the soldiers—holding cups of 
steaming chocolate to their lips, 
giving them lighted cigarettes, 
shifting their positions. From one 
corner a boy’s voice calls out: 

“‘T got it pretty bad. Will you 
send home a message for me?’ 
A friendly face bends over him. 
He whispers his mother’s name 
and her address. He asks that 
she be told when he was struck 
and how. 

“Ts there anything else?’ asks 
the man above him. He hesitates 
a moment. Then, so softly that 
the older man can hardly hear. he 
murmurs a girl’s name, and dies. 

“To be there when a wounded 
soldier needs them is a privilege 
which comes to your representa- 
tives in the seven war work or- 
ganizations. Thev come for miles 
around, after their day’s work is 
over at their own huts and can- 
teens. And then through all the 
night they help the wounded fight 
their battles. The grief of many 
a mother or a wife or sister here 
at home has been made easier by 
the letters which these men have 
written there beside the stretch- 
ers. 

“Keep the 
on the job.” 


Soldiers of Cheer 
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Many of these ads are designed 
to give the reader accurate word 
pictures of scenes that are of 
daily occurrence along the battle- 
front of ravished and desolate 
France. Correspondents describe 
them in their letters but they are 
often so buried under the details 
of the war that their force is 
often lost. In an advertisement, 
however, the incidents or scenes 
set forth in an appropriate dress 
of type, and illustrated with skil- 
fully executed pictures, stand out 
like brilliant jewels. Men and 
women everywhere love to read 
them. Their hearts are moved, 
a tear glistens in the eye, and 
purses are opened. 


NOW THAT THE WAR IS OVER 


All of the advertisements do 
not have a serious tone or senti- 
mental appeal. “He Wants to 
Play as Hard as He Fights,” is 
the headline of a page ad the up- 
per part of which is taken up 
with a picture of a baseball game 
in No Man’s Land. “Your boy 
has carried his love of sports 
overseas,” reads the copy. “Almost 
within hearing of the Hun, he 
wants to knock out grounders and 
have a catch. He has learned two 
new games—bomb-ball and volley 
ball and he has introduced one- 
o’-cat to the vacant lots of France. 

“*Come on, buddie! Put it over 
the pan!’ he yells, the pan being 
the tin hat which he wore a few 
hours ago when he went over 
the top to find the Hun. Farther 
back, in the training areas, track 
athletics and boxing are on att 
organized basis. There’s_ mili- 
tary value in these sports, the high 
officers believe. For play can 
turn a fighter’s leisure hours into 
making him a better fighter. Play 
means an outlet for surplus ener- 
gies and: an intake for morale.” 
The ad goes on to tell how the 
war organizations keep the sol- 
diers' supplied with balls, bats, 
gloves and mitts. “They say the 
Germans have no love of sports. 
That may explain a lot of things. 
Let’s keep our boys as fond of 
play as when they left France.” 

While many of the ads are 
comprehensive and deal with the 
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HE great position the 


United States has come 
to occupy in world affairs—com- 
mercially as well as politically— 
has enormously increased the in- 
terest with which business men 
abroad read the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The allied victory is bound to arouse 
new interest in other countries in 
American products. Stocks of goods 
on merchants’ shelves are practically 
exhausted, and big buying must start 
in. 


For 41 years 


this publication has been keeping the 
foreign markets informed of Amer- 
ican goods. It will doa greater work 
along this line now than ever before. 


It’s the place in which to tell the 
story of your particular products to 
the foreign trade, and 


now is the time to do it 


Write us for 
sample copies 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place, New York 
Member 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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work of all the associations in a 
broad way, seven are given over 
to the exploitation of the service 
rendered by each of the partici- 
pants individually. For instance, 
one devoted to the Knights of 
Columbus tells of the splendid 
help the organization is giving 
through over 300 huts in canton- 
ments and war camps in Europe. 
A War Camp Community Service 
advertisement reads: “Uncle Sam 
wants clean soldiers. You want 
clean sons. War Camp Communi- 
ty Service shows the way to both 
by supplying plenty of wholesome, 
homey recreation and hospitality. 
Give! Every dollar is needed 
badly.” 

The amount of space contributed 
in the various publications includ- 
ing class papers, women’s and col- 
lege’ periodicals and in theatre 
programmes, indicates that every 
class of readers will be reached 
in an intensive manner. In ad- 
dition, an extensive poster cam- 
paign is being conducted under 
the direction of Thomas Cusack, 
of New York and Chicago. 





George Y. Walsh Made New 
York Manager 


George Y. Walsh, formerly ot the 
Tappan Perfume Co., has been made 
manager of the New York office of the 
Talcum Puff Co., of Brooklyn, newly 
opened in the Bush Terminal Sales 
Building. 


Bofsky Makes Change in De- 
troit 


Frank R. Bofsky, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Detroit White 
Lead Works, has joined the Hirschfield- 
Wildman Company, Detroit, as head of 
the dealers’ service department. 


New Sales Manager for De- 
troit Twist Drill Co. 


C. W. Stephens has been appointed 
manager of sales of the Detroit Twist 
Drill Co., Detroit, succeeding Nelson 
J. Smith who becomes assistant to 
President Muir B. Snow. 





Advertising Man Edits Service 
Paper in France 
“Plane News,” organ of the Amer- 


ican Air Service in France, is now 
edited by George B. Wilcox, former 
advertising manager of the Detroit 


Lubricator Company. 
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New Orleans Seeks Fund 
for Advertising 
ARLIER in the year business 


men of New Orleans author- 
ized a plan for advertising the 
city nationally, involving an in- 
vestment of $150,000. A _ little 
later it was decided that the un- 
dertaking should be postponed, as 
it would be unwise to do anything 
that might divert attention from 
the country’s one big aim of win- 
ning the war. 

Now, however, led by Mayor 
3ehrman, New Orleans citizens 
are reviving the project. True to 
the principles which they are urg- 
ig in behalf of their city, these 
men are using advertising to 
“sell” the plan and to raise funds 
to put it in operation. In full- 
page newspaper space the pro- 
posed campaign is outlined in de- 
tail. Lay-outs of the five double- 
spreads that it is hoped to use in 
national mediums are shown in 
reduced form and it is told what 
the text is to treat of in each case. 
Even the purpose is explained 
that is behind each of the adver- 
tisements. Down in one corner is 
the cover design of the sixty- 
four-page book that will be pre- 
pared to send out in answer to 
inquiries, provided the advertis- 
ing plan goes through. Opposite 
this is a blank form for making 
subscriptions. 

Comprised in this newspaper 
page is a complete selling talk for 
an advertising’ campaign, such as 
an agency representative might 
make before a board of directors. 
In the present instance, the New 
Orleans public corresponds to the 
directorate which is to be. won 
over. 

The story of the campaign has 
also been reproduced in booklet 
form. 


McGookin an Officer of Mar- 
tin V. Kelley Co. 


Earl W. McGookin has joined The 
Martin V. Kelley Company at Toledo 
and will become a vice-president of the 
organizatioin. He has been acting as 
a manufacturers’ agent in Michigan ter- 
ritory and was formerly connected with 
the Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration. 
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The Sign of a Real Service 


is this hard and fast rule: Each sugges- 

tion made to the readers of the magazine 
must be proved practical and sound through 
adequate tests by a competent expert in our 
own organization before it is printed. 


[* the editing of Today’s Housewife there 


Take, for example, the Household Effi- 
ciency Department. Each device for home 
use which is given editorial mention must 
pass the right tests of this department, con- 
ducted under the direction of the magazine’s 
own expert, before it is approved. 


When Today’s Housewife addresses its 
readers, it speaks with authority. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


461 FOURTH AVENUE 
N E W > ae » Ss 
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Now Is No Time To 
Make Things To Order 


Of the four big words on the opposite page the one with 
the biggest meaning is done in the smallest letters. 


It is the word “standard.” 


“Standard” seems like a dull word, but that is because 
the full glory of its meaning dawns on us slowly. 


To us, it isaneven bigger word thanthe name Warren’s, 
for much of the power that has madethe name Warren the 
leader in printing papers has come from the fact that the 
quality of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers is standard. 

When a printer or a buyer of printing decides to use a 
Warren Standard Paper, he knows what he is going to use. 
When he buys, he knows what he is buying. 

From the number of minutes the pulp is beaten to the 
number of nails in the shipping case the Warren standard 
of quality for each grade of Warren Paper is the same. 

Standardization, which has been urged, and ordered in other 
industries, was a Warren practice before a single cloud of war had 
warned the country to speed up and save. 

‘Speed up and save’’ is a meaning of standardization. Another 
meaning is ‘‘make things that will work, parts that will fit, nuts 
that will stay tight, paper that will print. 

There are twelve grades of ‘Warren Standard Printing Papers, 
made in approved sizes and approved weights. These twelve stand- 
ards cover every major book-paper printing need. 

Every large printing job is dominated by consideration of either 
cost, class, weight, bulk, surface, strength, or a combination of 
two or more of these. 

The twelve Warren Standard Printing Papers comprise a group, 
one of which fits almost any desired needs. 

The Warren Suggestion Book is a demonstration of these state- 
ments and is a helpful guide tothe selection of the right paper. It was 

prepared at some expense, and no little 
trouble, and copies can be sent on re- 


a quest only to printers; to buyers cf 
-F— ae, printing, engravers and theirsalesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Constant Excellence of Product’’ 
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Bruce Barton 


and 


Roy S. Durstine 


and their associates 











Wir OPEN an advertising agency 
on January 1st,1919. The offices 
of the organization will be the pres- 
ent quarters of Berrien-Durstine, 
Inc., at 25 West 45th Street, New 
York, and it will be known as the 


Barton & Durstine Co. 





Preliminary correspondence concerning 
the services of this new organization 
may be addressed to Mr. Barton or Mr. 
Durstine, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 


































U. S. Films in Europe Promote 
Better Understanding 


Uncle Sam’s World-Girdle of Moving Pictures—Official Film in United 
Kingdom 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


HE part which moving pic- 

tures can play in helping to 
win the war is an old story in 
America. But the use of Ameri- 
can films for the sake of their 
influence in unifying national sen- 
timent between the United States 
and Britain and to enlighten the 
people of this country on Amer- 
ica’s war effort, is a.new story 
here. A year ago President Wil- 
gon said that moving pictures had 
come to rank high as a medium 
for disseminating public intelli- 
gence. The Committee on Public 
Information, at Washington 
through its cinematograph depart- 
ment, termed officially the Divi- 
sion of Films, has been sending .to 
Allies and neutrals a message 
which speaks all languages—the 
wordless story of America’s aims 
and efforts in the war. 

Some extremely interesting ac- 
counts have appeared recently in 
British newspapers concerning 
the activities of the Committee 
on Public Information, both in 
the United States and in foreign 
countries. Aided by many of the 
ablest and most successful news- 
paper men in America, the United 
States Government has built up 
and is now conducting a great 
news-collecting and distributing 
organization, with representa- 
tives in every part of the world. 
America is thus carrying out a 
world-wide publicity campaign 
in which advertising experts are 
taking an active part. Noth- 
ig, in this has attracted more 
itterest over here than the 
part which is being taken in this 
campaign by the moving picture 
men of the United States. It is 
evident that Uncle Sam, recogniz- 
ing the enormous propaganda pos- 
sibilities of the screen, is now con- 


lucting a great moving picture : 
6 


business of his own, to the end 
that the fullest and most effec- 
tive use may be made of the 
screen for the nation’s needs. The 
American Government, it is said, 
is rapidly becoming the world’s 
largest manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of moving pictures, in the 
same way that it has already be- 
come, among other. things, the 
largest shipbuilder and the larg- 
est operator of railroads in the 
world. Its moving picture opera- 
tions have been extended to every 
neutral and allied country in 
Europe, and in most of these 
countries it has its own official 
representative whose business it 
is to obtain any and every mov- 
ing picture that can help in any 
way to promote the objects of 
the Government. It is also his 
business to arrange for and direct 
the distribution of the Govern- 
ment’s official pictures throughout 
the particular country to which 
he is accredited. 


CAMERA MEN’S VAST OPERATIONS 


Every week from forty to fifty 
thousand feet of negative film, 
taken by camera men of the 
United States Signal Corps in all 
European theatres of war where 
American troops are operating, 
are received at the headquarters 
of the Committee on Public In- 
formation in Paris. This film is 
examined and censored by a com- 
mittee sitting in Paris and con- 
sisting of representatives of the 
French, British, Italian and Amer- 
ican armies. It is then sent to 
Washington, where, after copies 
have been made, it is sent to New 
York. Parts of it are used in 
“The Official War Review,” the 
topical weekly war film which the 
Government has been distributing 
in the United States through 
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Pathé Fréres. Other parts of the 
film are used for the making of 
the series of official “feature” pic- 
tures, of ‘which “Pershing’s Cru- 
saders” and “America’s Answer” 
were the first two. It is stated 
that in America the former pic- 
ture has achieved an enormous 
and unprecedented success, nearly 
4,000 picture theatres in that coun- 
try having booked it for exhibi- 
tion. 

The first public presentation of 
“America’s Answer” took place 
in Paris in June last, but the title 
given to it on that occasion was 
“America’s Answer to the Hun.” 
It has since been shown through- 
out France and in most of the 
other allied and neutral countries 
of Europe. It was presented in 
this country for the first time 
(and under the same title) in 
July last, and is now being ex- 
hibited in every corner of the 
United Kingdom. The film is a 
wonderful and profoundly im- 
pressive picturization of Ameri- 
ca’s war activities, both in the 
United States and in France; 
and by the British public it has 
been received everywhere with 
the most cordial and enthusiastic 
approval. There can be no doubt 
that it has done an enormous 
amount of good. Not only did it 
help Britons to understand and 
realize better what America was 
doing in the war, but it filled 
British hearts with a new and 
warmer sentiment of friendship 
and kinship towards their Ameri- 
can cousins. 


SECOND FEATURE PICTURE ON THE 
WAY 


“America’s Answer to. the 
Hun” is to be followed by an- 
other big feature picture which 
is now being assembled and titled 
at the headquarters of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information in 
Paris. It represents a_ selec- 
tion from some hundreds of 
thousands of feet of film, and 
will depict the activities of the 
American troops in France dur- 


ing the last three months. Some 
of the scenes which it con- 
tains are said to be of sur- 


passing interest and of a kind 
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which have never before been 
filmed. They will show, among 
other. incidents, various stages of 
the great American offensive at 
St. Mihiel. American _ troops 
going “over the top,” storming 
the enemy trenches in the midst 
of the most terrific hand-to-hand 
bayonet fighting, figure in some 
of the thrilling scenes which will 
be shown in this vivid and dra- 
matic picture. One scene of ex- 
traordinary interest shows a fight 
between an American and an ene- 
my airplane; another shows the 
American tanks in action. 

An important arrangement has 
just been concluded with Pathé 
Fréres, Ltd., of London, whereby 
this new feature picture will be re- 
leased and distributed by that firm 
in the United Kingdom. The re- 
lease date has not yet been defi- 
nitely fixed when this is written, 
but will probably be during the 
first week of November. The 
film will be offered to exhibitors 
on a fair and just commercial 
basis. 

The issuing of these official 
pictures is in no sense a money- 
making proposition. All that the 
American Government desires is 
that they should produce enough 
revenue to meet the heavy expense 
entailed in their production. The 
great object of the Government is 
to get them into the largest pos- 
sible number of theatres and with 
the greatest possible expedition, 
and they are issued to exhibitors 
in accordance with a plan which 
makes it possible for the smallest 
as well as the largest theatres to 
show the pictures at a profit. 





Dole Leaves M. P. Gould Co. 


Arthur A. Dole is no longer con: 
nected with M. P. Gould Company, 
New York. For the past year and a 
half he has been Pacific coast represen- 
tative of this agency, which has now 
closed its San Francisco office. ; 

Prior to Mr. Dole’s connection with 
the Gould company, he was for two 
years connected with Husband & 
Thomas Company, Chicago. 





The Decatur, Ill., Herald, which has 
been represented by Franklin P. Al 
corn in the East for several years, now 
has the same representation in the 


West. 
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FIRST! 
. gt : werease 
NEW YORK WORLD 
as usual 


Leads all competitors in the Great Metropo- 
lis, both in volume of paid advertising and in 
GAINS over the record figures of the same 
month last year. 





OCTOBER TOTALS 


of all the newspaper advertising 
published in New York City morn- 


ing newspapers: 


1918 1917 GAIN LOSS 
WORLD . . 1,445,486 1,337,110 108,376 
Times .... 1,289,726 1,254,096 35,630 
American .. 810,446 905,416 94,970 
Herald .... 663,226 678,857 15,631 
Tribune ... 487,220 440,205 47,015 
ee 386,848 398810 11,902 





WHY does the WORLD maintain its im- 
pregnable position as the Premier Ad- 
vertising Medium of the American 
Metropolis? 


Because it 


DELIVERS THE GOODS! 


























































































Getting Refractory Individuals in 
Line for Co-operative Advertising 


Like Trying to Herd a Bunch of Jack Rabbits—Story of the Red Cedar 
Post Campaign 


Dear WILLIAMS: 

: id may have noticed the first 
of a series of ads which we 

have begun to place for the Red 

Cedar Fence Post Makers’ Asso- 

ciation, trying to popularize their 

Methuselah Cedar Posts. 

These fellows have a fine thing 
and they deserve to make a suc- 
cess of it and they undoubtedly 
will, but right here and now I 
want to confess in advance that 
it isn’t so much the advertising 
that is going to do it—though you 
may be sure we are going to take 
credit for it. 

The thing that really brought 
these boys together and is going 
to make good dogs of them is a 
morbid sense of fear and sus- 
picion and cut-throat competition. 

The association as it now stands 
is a wonder and so far the work 
of holding them in line is like 
herding jack-rabbits without a 
fence around the herd. 

Maybe you have had some ex- 
perience in rounding up a bunch 
of competing manufacturers or 
producers and getting them to see 
the advantage of working to- 
gether. And you have done it by 
arranging for a dinner party and 
general good-fellowship meeting 
in the St. Regis Hotel and every- 
body came in evening clothes and 
everybody was polite and gentle- 
manly and seemed pleased to meet 
his competitors (whether he was 
or not). 

In going over our list of pros- 
pects I ran across the card telling 
about “Eat-em-alive” Peterson, 
who operated under the name of 
Peterson & Son. Peterson was 
described to me as the leading 
fence post maker and the man 
who might be sold some adver- 
tising. 

It was a cold, rainy day on the 
Snohomish as the little river boat 
worked its 


way to Ostrander. 





Pretty soon I found myself in 
Peterson’s office and before long 
the big Scandinavian came in from 
the woods where his crews were 
working. 

“Advertising man!” sniffed Pet- 
erson. “What have we got to ad- 
vertise?” Right now we are sell- 
ing posts about a dollar less than 
it costs to make them and I'll 
keep on selling them that way un- 
til I break those kike firms and 
then I can get prices again. We 
don’t need advertising. All we 
need is a longer string of coin 
than the other fellow. Then he 
goes broke while we still have 
something left and then we start 
to make money and make it big 
until some other sucker with a 
bank roll tries to play our game. 
I’ve been doing this for thirty 
years. That is the way we have 
got to play the cedar post busi- 
ness.” 


PETERSON EXPLAINS 


“Why don’t you get together 
with some of these fellows and 
talk this over? You're not giving 
the. public or yourself a square 
deal. ._You soak them for a spell 
so that you can have enough sur- 
plus to stand a loss for another 
spell and the game seems to be 
just one of freeze out instead of 
honest development. Suppose we 
round up a few of the boys and 
sit down together and talk tt 


over. “igh 

“O, hell, no! They won't sit! 
Peterson came back. 

The people out here take more 
time to talk and don’t mind an 
hour’s chat, whether they figure on 
buying or not. So Peterson, gent- 
ly laying his wad of chewing to- 
bacco on the window sill and 
lighting the left-over stub of @ 
cigar, leaned back in his chair 
beside the stove, spit accurately 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Jim, George and Harry 
Bill, Jack and Sam 


and a host of other American-named American boys 
are ‘over there” and over here—living a new kind 
of life and making a mighty good job of it. 


How they do it makes good reading. Especially for 
these boys’ “folks.” The news of big drives and 
towns taken doesn’t tell what Jim and Harry are 
doing. The Auman side of military life is the most 
interesting. 


But the “folks” find out. There is a magazine which 
is devoting a lot of space during these times to just 
that kind of news. Its circulation is over 295,000. 
It is read. Its name is Association Men. 


If you have any “news” concerning what you have 
to sell there is no better way to get it read by these 
“folks” than by publishing it in Association Men. 
They believe in this magazine. They subscribe to it 
because they want it. And their number is increas- 
ing every month. 


You can get your “news” across for $1. a line, $420 a 
page. This rate is based on only 200,000 circulation. 
One-half cent per line per thousand. It is a good buy. 


ASSIA ION 
V 


the class magazine of general interest 
F. C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHAS. L. EMRICH, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, R. G. MCHENRY 
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QiuMBso 


War Service, which it has rendered, has 
strengthened ComFort’s hold on its sub. 
scribers. 




















* + * 


Sturdy Americanism, always a marked | ¢} 
characteristic of ComMForT has appealed strong: gt 
ly to its readers—and now more strongly than 
ever. 

* * * 

Steadfast Patriotism inculcated at all | o 
times and under all circumstances has won } be 
for ComForT the confidence of its subscribers. ] th 


* * Ox Sl 


War Service to the country and to the th 
people in their homes has rendered COMFORT FE 
indispensable to its subscribers—as they tell it. 


* * * 


Since our country entered the war Com- 
FORT has devoted its best efforts, editorially 
and through its various departments, to gaining 
popular support of all Government war meas- 
ures and to teaching the people how to adapt 
their ways of living and the regime of their 
homes to war conditions, to reconcile them to 
the cheerful acceptance of any sacrifice incident 
to war and to arouse them to an enthusiastic 
interest and participation in war work. 
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COMFORT has so instructed them as to war 
issues, made clear their duty, has taught them 
how to economize, how to save, how best to use 
and cook the various war foods and substitutes, 
that our subscribers rely on COMFORT for 
guidance. 


INK 


* * * 


COMFORT’S subscribersare mostly farmers 
producing the raw material to feed and clothe 
our soldiers, and they are prospering as never 
before on the prices Uncle Sam has guaranteed 
them. Thus its millions of readers are a de- 
sirable lot of prospects for advertisers to reach 
through the magazine they swear by. 





Would It Interest You? 


Did you happen to get a 
copy of COMFORT’S little 
homespun booklet, “Putting It 
Under the Microscope?” If 
not, why not send for it. It is 


full of plain talk about big 
things. 

















W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Augusta, Maine 
= York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office:° 1635 Marquette Bldg 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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MEETING THE GOVERNMENT'S 
REQUIREMENTS ON PAPER 
CONSERVATION 


Every consumer of paper is faced with the 
necessity of conforming paper needs to Gov- 
ernmental regulations. This not only requires 
a clear interpretation of the various rulings put 
out by the War Industries Board at Washing- 
ton, but a careful study of the effectiveness of 
the new weights and finishes as applied to the 
consumer’s particular purpose. 


The Seaman Paper Company, through its en- 
tire national organization, has carried out for 
years the idea of economy in manufacture; with 
a consequent benefit to the consumer—not only 
from a standpoint of paper cost, but equally as 
great from the standpoint of distribution 
charges on the printed sheet. 


Now that conservation is the watch-word—and 
the law—the Seaman Paper Company will aid 
the consumer to the extent of their knowledge in 
the interpretation of Governmental regulations 
and lend as well the benefit of its years of ex- 
perience in the production of paper yielding a 
maximum of effectiveness at a minimum cost. 


Seaman Paper Company 


Chicago Milwaukee New York 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Buffalo 


St. Louis St. Paul Philadelphia 








You can tell a real patriot by the way he 
works. Full time work by both employers 


and wage earners will win the war. 
—U. S. Department of Labor 
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and solemnly at a crack in the 
floor and briefly told the facts 
which, with cuss words left out, 
were to this effect: 

He was right now in a pretty 
close race with Wood & Co. and 
it was getting to be a question 
who had the biggest roll and who 
could stand this thing the longer 
and be on top when the other fel- 
low was counted out. 

Each competitor was devising 
schemes whereby he could turn 
out the most posts for the least 
money and the two firms seemed 
to be working with the same slo- 
gan on their coats of arms: “To 
thunder with quality—treat ’em 
rough and bust the other fellow.” 

And in the meanwhile the funny 
part of it was that the buying 
public was getting pretty sick of 
red cedar fence posts because they 
were coming through poorer and 
poorer. During all this the metal 
fence post people were working 
together with several strong 
manufacturers advertising their 
branded posts and rapidly taking 
away the business that ought to 
have gone to red cedar. 

Now, while Peterson and Wood 
were having their little two- 
handed knife play up the river, a 
half dozen smaller cedar ‘post 
people were being caught in the 
whirlpool and were getting hit 
hard because naturally they had 
to meet the prices made by Pet- 
erson and Wood if they wanted to 
sell any posts. 

So the whole bunch were com- 
ing around to near exhaustion. 
Every one wanted to quit, but 


was losing money a little slower 
than the other fellow in the hope 
that the other fellow would go 
broke first. 

“Why not get together and try 
to fix this thing up, Peterson?” I 
asked him a few days later. 

“No, it couldn’t be done. I 
thought of that a time back be- 
fore Wood came into the country, 
but my lawyer tells me that the 
anti-trust law would put us in the 
pen. He tells me that some of 
those fellows in Congress think 
that competition is the life of 
trade. Well, if that’s so, they’ve 








the only thing they knew about - 
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got it pretty near right. All they 
ought to say is that this kind of 
competition takes the life blood 
out of trade. If Wood don’t go 
broke in six weeks he wins— 
that’s all. 

“Maybe if we could get to- 
gether I could pull through, but 
from the way things look with 
young Wood married to Coch- 
ran’s daughter and Cochran with 
a hundred thousand in the bank, I 
guess he gets me.” 

So there you have the scene all 
nicely laid. Eight or nine cedar 
post concerns chasing each other 
into bankruptcy, the cedar post 
business falling into disrepute be- 
cause cut-throat price instead of 
quality and service was the stand- 
ard basis, the law apparently 
countenancing this flirting with 
the ruination of a community and 
fear and trembling being the actu- 
ating motives of the cedar post 
man. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S TRAVAIL 


On this groundwork we began 
the advertising campaign. 

We now have the Red Cedar 
Fence Post Makers’ Association 
with a membership of eight men. 
They hate each other, they fear 
each other, mutual distrust and 
personal enmity are prevailing 
emotions. They are like the family 
of children who fought and bit 
and scratched until father came 
home at night and each one got 
spanked. Then they sat together 
in cheerless comfort and apparent 
peace. 

To make it brief I went to see 
all the concerns in the fence post 
business and each was in the same 
fix, after the ice was cracked. So 
we put this thing up to each in- 
dividually—“You are almost broke 
and the fence post business is 
going to the dogs,” The metal 
post people are getting the busi- 
ness while you have a more eco- 
nomical product and a thoroughly 
good product. Your problem isn’t 
Peterson or Wood or any other 
red cedar man, but you have a 
common problem, which is to get 
the post business to which you are 
entitled and to do it at a fair and 
honest profit on your investment. 
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Let’s get together now and talk it 
over.” 

I would like to tell you about 
the meeting. You should have 
been there to see it. They all 
came and when it was over the 
office was one cloud of blue to- 
bacco smoke and the office floor 
was swimming with tobacco juice. 
There had been no hand-shaking 
or friendly felicitations, but the 
motive of fear kept them in line. 

We made up a committee of 
three concerns which we call the 
“Cost Finding Committee.” Its 
business is to work out the most 
economical method for producing 
posts. In this way each one of 
these birds gets a pretty true cost 
and with a true cost before him, 
the average man will try to get a 
fair price for his product. 

We discussed profits and it was 
pretty well agreed that 10 per cent 
on the turn-over was about right. 


THE PLAN OF ADVERTISING 


Then we brought up the ques- 
tion of getting the business. 

While Wood, for instance, was 
willing to quit the war and make 
a reasonable profit on sales, how 
was he to get business? They 
were all after a limited market. 

Now we were in straight, well- 
charted advertising-agency seas 
and we went along flying. We 
showed them the plan for the 
Methusaleh brand of posts. . We 
showed them the ads all laid out, 
the dealer literature prepared and 
a rough copy of the littie monthly 
which would be sent to 5,000 yards 
in different parts of the country 
and to whom we would sell posts 
by showing them where we could 
help fe-sell them through the 
right kind of advertising. And we 


_agreed to put the pictures of the 


eight post men into each copy of 
the monthly and I was elected sec- 
retary of the association. 

About that time a political office- 
holder Heard of the plan and ad- 
vised us that if he found it to be 
a trust he would immediately 
break up the thing. But we found 
out that the ear-marks of a trust 
were restraint of trade and a fixed 
price. Now we were through 


‘with restraining trade. What we 


needed was a bigger market— 
just the opposite of restraint. 
And there was not going to be 
any fixed price. Each member 
simply agreed to stick to his price 
list and to send a copy of the 
price list to each member as soon 
as he sent it to anyone else. 

The hook on which our associa- 
tion hangs is simply this: We see 
that each man has a true cost, 
We bank on his desire to make 
a fair profit. We develop enough 
business so that nobody is tempted 
to lose his bank account merely 
for the pleasure of “busting’’ his 
competitor. And we have all 
agreed that each member will pay 
1 per cent of his gross sales’ into 
the common fund for the advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

Undoubtedly in a year or two 
Peterson or Wood will go East 
to some convention and read a pa- 
per on the importance of the right 
kind of trade associations and I 
will go along and be introduced as 
the man whom they employed to 
place their advertising. Which is 
the one fly in the pot of this 
agency business. You go through 
the turmoil and excitement and 
the confusion of it all. You doa 
million dollars’ worth of work in 
whipping a bunch of cut-throats 
and pirates into line and showing 
them how to make money and then 
when you have them _§ safely 
launched and all tucked nicely into 
place where they are making 
money, you sort of notice your- 
self sitting on a little stool by the 
roadside of business, seeing it de- 
velop, and then after the proces- 
sion has gone along you wipe your 
forehead and your hands and look 
around for another problem. And 
when you go to them and begin to 
talk business, the first thing you 
hear is, “Well, our business 1s 
different. If you knew what a 
bunch of blood-suckers and cut- 
throats——” 

An old school teacher of mine, 
who had been the moulding influ- 
ence in the lives and careers of 4 
score of really successful men, 
told me once that the compensa- 
tion of the school teacher lies m 
his ability not to be a success him- 
self, so far as the world sees, but 
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Your booklet or catalog, like the one here shown, may be 
for constant reference. If so the strain where the staples 
come is terrific. Time after time the pages are turned— 
back and forth, back and forth. If the paper cracked the 
pages would soon become detached and the book ruined. 


If your booklet or catalog is of Foldwell your sales story 
will hold together, because FOLDWELL HOLDS—just 
as is so clearly proved in the illustration. The mighty 
strength of Foldwell stands continued man handling. It 
is made to withstand constant bending back and forth 
even when folded against the grain. 


Foldwell—coated book and cover papers—costs no more 
than the highest grade book papers but the sales efficiency 
is many, many times greater. The fine printing surface, 
combined with the wonderful strength, makes Foldwell 
adaptable to any job—from the simplest: folders to the 
finest catalogs—and the price is low compared to service 
rendered. 


The Foldwell Book of Facts and Figures gives complete 
details. Write now for this Business Building Book. 


Chicago Paper Company 
, 804 So. Wells Street 
Chicago - - *  Y]bmois 
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to be able to see successes in the 
making of which he can feel he 
has had some small part. And, 
after all is said and done, the ad- 
vertising agent is in much the 
same fix. Of course, he gets his 
commissions providing he holds 
the account, but his real remu- 
neration must lie in his ability to 
derive pleasure from witnessing 
the success of the career he has 
laurched. 
Very truly yours, 
SAM. 





Leonard C. McChesney Dead 


Leonard C. McChesney, for sixteen 
years advertising manager for _ the 
Thomas A. Edison industries, died on 
November 10 at his home in Orange, 
N. J., aged 59 years. He had been 
president of the Board of Education 
and secretary and treasurer of the 
Orange Chronicle Publishing Company. 
He is survived by a widow, a son and 
two daughters. Death was due to heart 
disease. 


J. C. Cook Now With the New 
York “Herald” 


John C. Cook, who has been on the 
advertising staff of the New York 
American the past year, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the foreign adver- 
tising department of the New York 
Herald and Evening Telegram. For 
several years Mr. Cook was business 
ae of the New York Evening 

ail. 


Poor Richard’s Election 


Richard A. Foley was elected presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club, Phila- 
delphia, at its annual election last week. 
He succeeds Rowe Stewart, who has 
served two terms. Other officers elected 
are: a oo Jarvis A. Wood, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, R. H. Durbin, Wm. 
J. Eldridge and Edwin S. Stuart; sec- 
retary, F. Therkildson; treasurer, 
Thomas R. Elcock, Jr. 


Pittsburgh Agency Changes 
Name 


The pevareaee, agency of Barker, 
Duff & Company, Pittsburgh, has changed 
its corporate name to Barker, Duff & 
Morris, Wyn B. Morris,. who has been 
treasurer of the concern for the past 
y years becoming a member of the 
rm. 


Grassick Joins Erwin & Wasey 


J. M. Grassick has resigned from 
H. Walton Heegstra, Inc., Phineas ad- 
vertising agency, and has entered the 
service department of Erwin & Wasey, 
of the same city. 
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Paper Conservation for Ship- » 
yard House-Organs 


Shipyard publications devoted to war 
activities, camp papers and _house-or- 
gans of Government departments are 
now restricted in the amount of paper 
they may use. The Pulp and Paper 
Section of the War Industries Board 
has issued rules particularly applying to 
them. 

For shipyard publications issued by 
the shipyard organizations solely for 
the upbuilding of the organization mor- 
ale and established prior to October 
1, 1918, the following specifications are 
called for: 

The maximum size of the paper should 
not exceed eight pages 9x12 or four 
pages of any larger size which may be 
used because of convenience in manu- 
facture. Such publications must not be 
issued more than once a week and the 
circulation must not exceed the total 
number of employees in the _ yard, 
There should be no paid advertising 
printed. If the publication is a recent 
effort on the 7 of the shipbuilding or- 
ganization, the same regulation ‘must 
govern its publication. 

Similar specifications are required of 
war activities’ publications of a camp 
or cantonment of the United States 
Government, intended solely for up- 
building the organization morale, except 
that the circulation shall not exceed 
one-quarter of the average number of 
men in service in the camp or canton- 
ment. 

Regulations similar to the above are 
made to cover house-organs of Govern: 
ment departments intended to upbuild 
the morale of the department organiza- 
tion. 


Shanks Makes Change in 
Chicago 


_Edward Shanks, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Addressograph Com- 
pany at Chicago for over a year, has 


formed a combination with Joseph 
Thompson, president of the George 
Seton Thompson, Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Shanks was formerly with the 
Conklin Pen Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, and the American Multigraph 
Company, Cleveland. 


Represents MacLean Publish- 
ing Co. 

R. B. Huestis, who has represented 
the MacLean Publishing Company, To 
ronto, as Eastern manager for a num- 
ber of years, has resigned to go with 
the Fairley Davidson Steel Company, 
Inc. A. R. Lowe, who has had con- 
siderable experience in the New York 
and Eastern field on Canadian publica- 
sous, has been appointed to succeed 
im. 





Finneran Joins Collier Agency 
J. _E. Finneran, formerly in advertis 
ing in Seattle and Oklahoma City, has 
joined the service staff of the Collier 
Advertising Co., St. Louis. 
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ved by What the Sig-No-Graph Has Done 

Ly or ; | * 

mo AW for Hickey-Freeman Co. 

ctober Y 

ons are Y Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1918. 

hil Gentlemen:—The Sig-no-graph signs which we 

by ta have been furnishing to stores that are advertis- 

sat #2 ing Hickey-Freeman-Quality have brought most un- 

may usual letters to us. In fact, we have put out few 

ae forms of advertising for retail use that have 

A he aroused such universal approval and enthusiasm. 
1 Here are a few typical quotations from the 

1e tota - : 

> yard, many messages we received from retail clothing 

rertising merchants throughout the Unitéd States: 

a recent ~ “A great attention arrester.” 

inee “Created a great deal of comment and was 
by surely very pleasing.” 

tired of \ * “It is some sign and has helped us materially.” 

a camp “There is no question but that it brings 

States results.’ 


oe “The Sig-no-graph. does traffic officer work— 


exnied stops all the pedestrians.” 


mber of fe “Tt enhanced our window display to a wonder- 
canton- j ful extent.’ 


“Few people passed our store at night without 
ove are stopping to admire this sign.” 
Govern- Very truly yours, 
upbuild 
yrganiza- Hickey-Freeman Co. 
(Signed) H. F. Morris, Advtg. Mar. 
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What the Sig-No-Graph Will ~ 
a Com Do for You 


ear, has 
Po ‘ ; TO , 
eorge The unique multi-colored light effects of the Sig- 
on No-Graph arrest attention wherever shown—in 
company, store windows, with interior displays or anywhere 
ultigraph merchandise is offered for inspection. A Sig-No- 
Graph window is a sales creator that constantly 
blish invites purchasers, 
ublish- , 
Manufacturers: Ask us how vou can use the Sig- 
No-Graph to increase distribution through your deal- 
resented ers. It is explained in our booklet, “Winning Sales 
any, To- With The Sig-No-Graph,” and is free upon request. 
a num- 
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NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 7 
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The advertising fraternit 
will no doubt be interested t 
learn how Chicago’s two lead 
ing evening two-cent new: 
papers are growing in poin 
of circulation. 
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CIRCULATION OCTOBER 1918 


Chicago Evening American 3459 7 
The Chicago Daily News 387,49 : 
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ktober 1918 and September 1918 Compared 


—shicago Evening American Gain 23,669 


i¢ Chicago Daily News « 12,911 


October 1918 and October 1917 Compared 


hicago Evening American Gain 52,241 
e Chicago Daily News « 24,433. 


GNED: 
“4 Chicago Evening American 


(Al 2 Columbus Circle, New York Hearst Building, Chicago 
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Wise business men have discovered that it does 
not pay to try to get their messages across in 
booklets and catalogs without the dependable 
convoy of a staunch cloth cover. 


The paper-covered booklet of your competitors 
has little chance of getting to the purchasing 


executive or of staying on his desk when it 


does get there. : 


But the cloth-covered book gets there and stays there. 
The cloth cover is as dependable an escort for its purpose 
as a fleet of United States destroyers. 

Ask your printer or binder about cloth covers for your 
next booklet or catalog. He will be glad to show you 
samples and quote prices on . 


g Jnterla ken 
A Book Cloths 


Write today for our cloth -bound booklet, 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.”’ It contains 
some interesting facts about the economy of 
cloth covers. Address Interlaken Mills, 
Providence, R. I. 





Dependable 
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Switzerland Protects Her Export 
Trade Against Germany 


Adoption of National Trade-Mark Intended to Forestall Attempts of 


German Manufacturers 


to Disguise Product 


Intended for Allied Nations 


fe SER LAND apparently 
does not take kindly to the 
idea of acting as a cloak for the 
German commercial wolf. . Busi- 
ness men in allied countries have 
viewed with misgiving the re- 
ported formation of German- 
owned industries in neighboring 
neutral countries, which would be 
able to gain a foothold in export 
trade while virtually continuing | to 
be the same old sort of “made-in- 
Germany” enterprise. It was 
freely admitted that while Ger- 
man products, if known to be of 
German origin, are apt to have 
hard sledding in the markets of 
the British Empire, France, Italy 
and the United States, they might 
nevertheless be accepted in these 
countries if made in Holland, 
Sweden or Switzerland. Further- 
more, it seemed that it would be 
dificult to distinguish between 
simon-pure neutral goods and 
those that were merely mas- 
querading under a neutral dress. 

It is apparent that Switzerland 
has been disturbed over the dis- 
astrous effect that an unhampered 
removal of German _ industries 
across her borders might have on 
the commerce of her own citizens 
in world trade. If the feeling be- 
came general in Allied countries 
that Switzerland was becoming a 
mere commercial appendage of 
Germany, it might very well. hap- 
pen that all Swiss goods would 
be discriminated against. 

A national trade-mark has re- 
cently been adopted to provide for 
just such a contingency. The pro- 
visions regarding the use of this 
trade-mark are interesting, not 
only because the mark is being 
put forth to counteract the Ger- 
man danger to Swiss trade, but 
also, at just this time, on account 
of the attention that is being 
given the adoption of a trade- 


forth on the application for mem- 
8t 





mark for goods of the United 
States. 

The trade name that has been 
adopted by Swiss exporters is 
“Spes,” a word coined by taking 
the initials of “Syndicat pour 
l’Exportation Suisse,” the name of 
the voluntary co-operative asso- 
ciation to which the trade name 
belongs. The facts concerning it 
have béen written for “Commerce 
Reports,” by Pierce C. Williams, 
United States Commercial At- 
taché in Paris. 

“The Syndicat grants. the use 
of the name ‘Spes,’” says Mr. 
Williams, “only for ‘products of 
the Swiss soil, or of the Swiss 
mining industry, or for merchan- 
dise having undergone in Switz- 
erland a manufacturing process, 
such as to change their character.’ 


EFFORT TO PROTECT TRADE-MARK 


“To obtain the right to use the 
name on his goods, the manufac- 
turer or the exporter must be- 
come a member of the Syndicat 
pour l’Exportation Suisse. To 
become a member of the Syndicat 
the person desiring the protection 
of the trade name Spes must prove 
the genuine Swiss character of 
his product. It is not enough for 
the goods to have been produced 
or to have undergone manufac- 
ture on Swiss soil. In addition, 
the manufacturer or the pro- 
ducer, if an individual, must have 
been of Swiss nationality before 
July 1, 1914, or have been na- 
tionalized for at least ten years. 
In the case of stock companies, 
the president and two-thirds of 
the board of directors must be 
of Swiss origin or of Swiss citi- 
zenship, and at least two-thirds 
of the capital stock must be 
Swiss. 

“All of these facts must be set 
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bership in the Syndicat, and the 
claims of the applicant are care- 
fully investigated by the directors 
of the Syndicat before member- 
ship is granted. 

“Membership in the Syndicat 
does not, ipso facto, confer upon 
the member the right to use the 
mark Spes. If he desires to 
make use of it he must make a 
special application and sign a spe- 
cial engagement. The use of the 
mark is then only authorized for 
such articles as have been agreed 
upon between the member and the 
Syndicat. The annual fee for the 
right to use the mark is based 
upon the total exportation of the 
given product during the preced- 
ing year. The use of the national 
mark does not prohibit the mem- 
ber from using his own private 
trade-mark, if he has one. 

“The use of the mark on prod- 
ucts of notably einferior quality, 
the sale of which would tend to 
injure the reputation of the mark 
is prohibited. 

“Any abuse of the mark or its 
use by unauthorized persons is 
supervised by the committee of 
the Syndicat, which is em- 
powered to take appropriate steps 
to punish such acts.” 

Switzerland recognized her need 
of a mark to protect her products 
long before the war. Mr. Wil- 
liams points out that “Geneva” 
watches, “Basel” silk ribbons and 
“St. Gall” embroideries are terms 
that are frequently found on ar- 
ticles not manufactured in these 
cities. But the culminating rea- 
son for the adoption of a national 
trade-mark is set forth in a com- 
mittee report of the Swiss 
Chambers of Commerce. This 
report, it is stated, resulted in 
the foundation of the syndicate. 


HOSTILITY AGAINST ENEMY GOODS 
RECOGNIZED 


“Switzerland is very hos- 
pitable,” says the report. “She 
receives the exiled and _ disil- 
lusioned people from all countries 
and opens her arms to them. We 
Swiss are proud to inhabit a 
country where the stranger, no 
matter whence he comes, no mat- 
ter what may be his opinions, his 


race, or his religion, feels at ease. 
None of us would think of at- 
tempting to curtail in any degree 
this right of asylum. 

“But this hospitality has serious 


inconveniences just now. It ' 


creates doubts in belligerent coun- 
tries as to the real nationality of 
houses doing business in Switzer- 
land. Citizens of certain bel- 
ligerent states fear that in making 
their purchases in our country 
they may be favoring indirectly 
trade with the enemy, and rather 
than run this risk they prefer to 
abstain from any business what- 
ever with us. 

“Tt is idle to point out here 
how violent the feeling is between 
the peoples of the belligerent 
countries. What this feeling will 
be after the war no one can tell. 
Probably time will eventually ac- 
complish its work of reconcilia- 
tion; existing animosities will per- 
haps gradually be calmed. But it 
is to be feared that for a genera- 
tion at least many persons—all 
those, for example, who have been 
ruined by the war, all those who 
have lost some one on the field of 
battle—will not be able to forget 
and will retain a natural rancor. 
In the commercial field we now 
see France and England _boy- 
cotting enemy products. On the 
other hand, we see Germany boy- 
cotting Paris novelties and decid- 
ing to create her own styles so 
as to be free of the domination 
of Paris. 

“Swiss industry must not suffer 
from this state of things and, 
placed between the hammer and 
the anvil, become the object of 
distrust on both sides. For ex- 
ample, the fact that our country- 
men of the north and east carry 
on their business in a_ region 
where the German tongue is used 
renders them suspects in the eyes 
of the French. On the other hand 
we know that German _ buyers 
have returned letters unanswered 
to exporters in French Switzer- 
land because these letters were 
written in French. On both sides 
the fear of doing business with 
firms not really of Swiss nation- 
ality places us in a position of in- 
feriority in comparison with other 
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BRIDGEPORT IN PEACE AND WAR 


Connecticut’s Greatest Manufacturing City 


FAMOUS PEACE PRODUCTS 


Made in Bridgeport 
Known and Sold the World Over! 





Columbia Graphophones 
Singer Sewing Machines 
Warner Brothers Corsets, 
Weed Tire Chains 
International Co, Silverware 
Locomobile Motor Cars. 
Salts Textile Co., Fine Plushes 
Bullard Machine Too!s 
Harvey Hubbell Pull Sockets 
And many others, 


This field, one of the big Merchandise Outlets 
of America, is covered ‘‘Like a Blanket”’ 


by the 


POST and TELEGRAM 


Connecticut’s Largest: Circulation! 





INVINCIBLE IS THE COMBINATION OF 
FIELD AND MEDIUM SUPREMACY 





In BRIDGEPORT—The “‘Post-Telegram”’ has a Cit- 
culation 4 times greater than the next biggest daily 
and 6 timesy greater than the other daily paper. 
In CONNECTICUT—The ‘“‘Post-Telegram” has a 
circulation that exceeds the next ‘largest newspaper of 
the State ‘by approximately 10,000 Copiés per day. 
It NEW ENGLAND—The “‘Post-Telegram” ‘leads 
every other newspaper excepting Boston -and one. 
Providence paper. 





Represented in the Foreign Advertising Field by 
THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 
BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 
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neutral states where this danger 
does not exist. 

“We read frequently in Ger- 
man economic publications articles 
dealing with the question of Ger- 
man exports after the war and 
pointing out the difficulties which 
will confront German goods as a 
result of the boycott against them. 
They generally conclude that the 
solution of the problem must be 
found, in the case of many ar- 
ticles, in finishing them on neutral 
territory. In.one of these articles 
it was even added that the 
Handelsvertragsverein (Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Com- 
mercial Treaties) is prepared to 
furnish German manufacturers 
with suggestions in this respect. 

“These facts are bound to have 
a disastrous effect on the neutral 
countries which provide a shelter 


‘for such maneuvers and are likely 


to cast discredit upon genuine 
Swiss houses. 

“The remedy for this state of 
things is a mark which will guar- 
antee the authentic origin of prod- 
ucts, a mark which will not pre- 
vent the use of other emblems or 
labels, and which will not be 
forced upon anyone, but which, on 
the other hand, will not be per- 
mitted to be used except by es- 
tablishments of genuine Swiss 
nationality.” ; 

It may well be pointed out that 
it is not only the competition of 
German factories transplanted on 
neutral soil that manufacturers of 
the Allied nations have to fear, 
but also goods actually made in 
Germany which are sidetracked in 
neutral countries long enough to 
have the cases marked with the 
name of a misleading point of 
origin. If “Spes” becomes a 
synonym of bona fide Swiss 
goods it will undoubtedly help 
to lessen this danger. 





L. V. Cunningham Leaves “In- 
land Printer” 


L. V. Cunningham has resigned as 
advertising manager of The Inland 
Printer, Chicago. He is awaiting a call 
for the Central Officers’ Training Camp, 
Camp Fremont, Cal. E. H. Gleason, 
formerly circulation manager, becomes 
advertising manager of The Inland, 
Printer. 
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What We Have to Start With 
in the New World 


We are the greatest creditor nation 
and we have more gold than any na. 
tion ever possessed. The Boston Globe 
has seen fit to figure out that the 
United States has 7 per cent of the 
world’s area,.and 6 per cent of its pop- 
ulation, but she has 75 per cent of the 
corn, 66 per cent of the cotton, 66 per 
cent of the oil, 50 per cent of the cop- 
per, 40 per cent of the iron, 40 per cent 
of the coal, 40 per cent of the railways, 
35 per cent of the banking power, 30 
per cent of the manufactures, 30 per 
cent of the wealth, and 25 per cent of 
the wheat. 

With those advantages to start with, 
why should anybody face the problems 
of business after the war prone on his 
back, feet and hands up? ith the war, 
we imagined all sorts of evils, none of 
which eventuated, and we had senseless 
scare after senseless scare; only cow- 
ards lost anything; brave men made 
more than they ever did before. Why 
should we begin to take pessimistic 
views of business after the war, with 
these lessons of the war itself directly 
under our noses? With possessions like 
those enumerated above, every business 
man should be in a delightful condition 
of supreme confidence as to the pros- 
perity of all businesses, and therefore 
of the whole country when peace comes. 
—Daily News Record, New York. 





Hardware Conventions Next 
Month 


The annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association and_ the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which were postponed by the 
action of the health authorities of New 
Jersey, will be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on December 11, 12 and 13. 





Heads Trust Company’s For- 
eign Trade Service 


Allen Walker, who has been the 
New York manager for the United 
States Chamber of Commerce since 
the organization of that body in 1913, 
has joined the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, and will have charge of 
its Foreign Trade Service. 


Dobbs Heads Atlanta Cham- 


ber of Commerce 


Samuel C. Dobbs, of the Coca-Cola 
Company, and former president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, has been 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Atlanta, Ga. 


Averill With D’Arcy Agency 


_W. H. Averill, formerly of the Thos. 
Cusack Co., in St. Louis, and later in 
the pivoting department of the St. 
Louis Times, has joined the selling de 
partment of the D’Arcy Advertising Co, 
St. Louis. 
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CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
AVENUE’ CHICAGO 
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LIMIT ?* 


( 4 “Have | 
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Each design carries a vital and tipal. 
make an irresistible tug at the heart 


Use every ounce 
of enerdy-every 
dollar at your 
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an under the supervision of Frank 
y Department, Washington. 


mal. Cards No. 1 and No. 3, top row, 
he idea back of Card No. 2 formed the 
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4% LIBERTY LOAN 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO. N. ¥. 
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Will It Be the World’s 
Greatest Pool? 
Oi IN North Texas they think so. 


100,000-barrels-a-day pipe lines are 
already in construction from the Ranger 
field. Equipment is being purchased to 
handle $250,000 worth of crude oil a day. 
Each day the d-ill-rigs invade thousands 
of acres of newleases. Big scale purchases 
of supplies are necessary. 


Come into the North Texas field with 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM News. 


To handle adequately the rapid news 
developments of this territory NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM News maintains a_perma- 
nent branch office at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the operating headquarters of Mid-Con- 
tinent production. Each week the late 
news is wired to Cleveland. This service 
insures to advertisers a closely read pub- 
lication. 


Unique among oil publications—an A. B.C. Audit. 





























Unsatisfied Demand for Our Goods 


in England and France 


Val Fisher Points Out Ways for Increasing Sales of American Goods to 
Soldiers In Camp and Field 


AL FISHER, of London, in 

an address before the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, re- 
cently, said that the war has 
broken down any barriers of preju- 
‘dice or misunderstanding that had 
existed between the English and 
the American people. In his na- 
tive town in Yorkshire is located 
an American Aviation Corps, 
every member of which is paired 
with a British Tommy. They 
bunk together, work together and 
when the Britisher goes home on 
a furlough he takes his mate along 
with him. Mr. Fisher declared 
that this intimate relationship will 
have a most beneficial effect upon 
commercial business between the 
two nations when peace comes. 

In discussing the advertising 
situation in England the speaker 
told of the purely patriotic cam- 
paigns that had been carried on 
by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
which sells 90 per cent of all the 
cameras sold in Great Britain, and 
Martin’s, a large tobacconist. In 
large space the Kodak company 
offered to make photographs of 
the wives and children of men 
who were in the British army and 
navy for them to forward to the 
front. Martin’s advertisements, 
which appeared in 180 newspapers, 
were devoted to raising funds to 
supply the soldiers with tobacco 
and cigarettes. 

Mr. Fisher thinks that Ameri- 
can manufacturers are not thor- 
oughly alive to their opportunities 
for selling goods abroad, and es- 
pecially in England and France. 
Wrist watches, which are indis- 
pensable to officers in the army, 
and are greatly prized by men in 
the ranks, are not being pushed 
through publicity. Correspond- 
ence courses of study on many 
different subjects are popular 
among all classes. Since his ar- 
rival here Mr. Fisher had discov- 
ered a shaving cream on sale that 


could be used without water. | 
9 


Such a product, he said, would 
have an immense sale in the army 
and navy abroad if it were prop- 
erly advertised. 

As American papers are widely 
circulated “over there,” he sug- 
gested that national advertisers 
put at the bottom of their an- 
nouncements a line or two telling 
in what cities in France and Eng- 
land the goods can be found on 
sale. Mr. Fisher thought that sales 
abroad could be greatly stimulated 
by selling to relatives and friends 
in this country coupons or orders 
for articles that are redeemable in 
any of the foreign shops where the 
goods are sold, which they could 
enclose in their letters sent over- 
seas.* 


MARKET FOR MACHINERY 


Because thousands of soldiers 
have had to learn how to handle 
motor-cars and trucks in the field, 
and because hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women em- 
ployed in munitions and other war- 
supply factories have become fa- 
miliar with machines and me- 
chanical devices there will be a 
tremendous demand for automo- 
biles, tractors and motor trucks, 
and a great portion of the supply 
must come from America. 

Mr. Fisher maintained that 
American manufacturers should 
familiarize themselves with the 
goods that find favor in the Brit- 
ish markets and try to supply 
them. The English people care 
more for quality than for style or 
finish. They are not hard to 
please, and when once they find 
an article that gives them satisfac- 
tion they will continue to buy it 
for years afterward. This trait 
makes them good customers, and, 
therefore, worth cultivating. 





1In this connection, it is interestin 
to note that several of the larger Ameri- 
= department stores will accept orders 
here for goods to be delivered from 
Paris branches. 




































































































Has German Propaganda Died 
with the War? 






If We Assume That It Has, We Shall Make a Grave Mistake, in the 
Opinion of Some Authorities 


By Bruce Bliven 


OM pec the past four years 
we have heard a great deal 
about German propaganda. With 
the enemies’ armies laying down 
their arms and marching home, 
this question presents itself: 

Has the Teuton propaganda ma- 
chine stopped with the guns? 

Will the well-oiled wheels to 
produce and scatter lies slacken 
and cease with the final break-up 
of the mighty conflict in France? 

No, say the men who are in a 
position to know. Unless the revo- 
lution in Germany has been com- 
plete enough to cast out the whole 
system, we may expect to see the 
propaganda efforts redoubled, 
rather than slackened, in the 
months to come. 

A German republic will, of course, 
have different purposes; but the 
machinery will in all likelihood 
be kept intact. Even if the leopard 
were able to change his spots, he 
isn’t apt to do so unless he wants 
to; and Germany has given no 
signs that she is convinced her 
propaganda system has been un- 
wise. The world must, therefore, 
if it is prudent, prepare to meet 
an inundation of German efforts 
to create good will for itself, 
sell its goods to an apathetic or 
hostile market, and even camou- 
flage its trade efforts by cloaking 
them as coming from neutral 
nations. The voice may be 
Switzerland’s voice, or Sweden’s 
or Holland’s; but the hands will 
be the hands of Germany. 

In this situation the more we 
Americans know about Germany’s 
propaganda system, its elaborate- 
ness and efficiency, the better. 
From all the evidence at hand, 
we have apparently received a 
far lighter inundation of German- 
ism in the United States than 
has been visited upon the Euro- 





pean neutrals. It has been hard- 
er work for Germany to under- 
stand us than any other nation, 
seemingly; and her flat failure 
in influencing sentiment here to- 
ward her cause, in 1914, 1915 and 
1916, is due to that. 


WOULD SHOW UP ALL GERMANY’S 
SPIES 


When the Allied War Council 
of Versailles was considering the 
armistice terms to be imposed 
upon Germany, two weeks ago, an 
unofficial but highly interesting 
suggestion was made in Paris. 
Jt was that as one of the re- 
quirements of the armistice, Ger- 
many should be required to make 
public the complete list of all her 
secret agents, spies, propagandists, 
etc., in. every part of the world. 
Thus we in the United States 
would know definitely who our 
“enemies within” really are, and 
could deal with them according- 
ly. Also, if Germany tried any 
subterranean plans for another 
war in a few years, she would 
have to get a complete new crop 
of willing workers all over the 
globe. Since it took forty years 
for her to create her existing ma- 
chine, the task of rebuilding it 
would keep her busy for a long 
time. 

If such a list were to be pub- 
lished, even after all we have 
heard about the extent of Ger- 
man propaganda, we would prob- 
ably be astonished by its length, by 
the tremendous number of per- 
sons engaged in doing Germany’s 
foul work in the dark. The more 
we learn of her propaganda, the 
more we are amazed at its in- 
tricacy and elaborateness. Fa- 
miliarity, in this case, breeds con- 
tempt as to its ethics and morali- 
ty, but not as to its complexity. 
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IS A MARKET OVERSEAS 
AWAITING YOUR PRODUCT? 


We can either tell you 
or find out for you 


UR offices in London and Paris are managed 

by native business men of proven ability and 

long experience, thoroughly familiar with Ameri- 

can conditions as well as those at home. Their 

advice or assistance is offered to American manu- 

facturers who intend -reaching out when con- 
ditions are settled. 


Information given now may prove of great 
value in the marketing of your merchandise when 
you are ready for expansion. 


At the present time the manager of our Paris 
office is in America. 


One of our staff will shortly sail for London to 
confer with our Resident Director there. 


A conference with these men regarding your 
product and the possibilities of merchandising 
it on the “other side” will involve no obligation. 


This is an opportunity for you to analyze the 
selling and advertising possibilities of your goods 
in England or in France or both. 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
Advertising and Sales Service 
1463 Broadway at 42nd St. 
New York 


LONDON PARIS 


31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 












































































START NOW 


EACE! It has come at last! And the peo- 
Pp ples of the world are standing with hands 

outstretched waiting for America to supply 
their needs! 


INK 





The moment is perhaps the most opportune in 


the history of American business. Yet thousands © 


of manufacturers are holding off while they form- 
ulate their plans. Hide-bound conservatism is 
their handicap. 


All the plans in the world will not get them one dollar’s 
worth of business. ACTION~—straight from the shoulder 
ACTION-— is what brings the orders. 


Your problem is again a selling problem, and the funda- 
mentals of sound selling are the same today as they 
always have been. Given good goods at a fair price 
placed before a prospective buyer, you have all the ele- 
ments of a sale. 


Send your message to the peoples of the earth. Tell them 
of the extent and quality of your lines. Make your 
prestige and your goodwill international. 


Select the proper medium to carry your message. You 
will find it in the great export dry goods paper, which 
foreign merchants consult and use as a purchasing guide— 
the World Wide Issues of the Dry Goods Economist. 


From now on the Dry Goods Economist will publish 
EIGHT World Wide Issues a year. 


The next will appear on December 14th This is also an 
annual Spring Fashion Issue. Forms will close on De- 
cember I 1th. 


START NOW! 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


Phone Bryant 4900 
231 West 39th Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 215 So. Market Street BOSTON: 207 South Street 
ST. LOUIS: 1627 Locust Street CLEVELAND: 539 Guardian Building 
PHILADELPHIA: 929 Chestnut Street SAN FRANCISCO: 423 Sacramento Street 


LONDON: 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. PARIS: 2 Rue des lItaliens 
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In the city of -Berne, Switzer- 
land, alone, the German. propa- 
ganda organization has had a 
staff of 700 men—writers, trans- 
lators, professors, etc. This staff, 
to be sure, is of unusual impor- 
tance because Switzerland is the 
starting point for intrigue and 
propaganda in many countries; 
but there is no reason to believe 
that at other crucial centres— 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam, New 
York, Buenos Aires—the ma- 
chinery is not equally complex 
and efficient. 

Will Irwin, the magazine 
writer, recently speculated in 
a public address upon an inter- 
esting question: Whose is the 
“master-mind” which has direct- 
ed this world-wide German ef- 
fort? Whoever it is, Mr. Irwin 
said, he is a man of unusual abili- 
ty and remarkable knowledge. 
The fact that German propa- 
ganda has been a wretched failure 
in most quarters, of .the globe 
should not be charged to this 
individual (who is believed by 
some other people to be Wolff, 
head of the notorious Wolff Bu- 
reau, which has agencies all over 
the neutral world). Germany’s 
conduct of the war has been so 
ruthlessly brutal, so void of 
every shred of decency, that the 
facts have proved irresistibie in 
swinging the judgment of hu- 
manity against the German co- 
horts. But insofar as_ skilful 
propaganda -could stem this tide, 
it has worked desperately and 
with great ingenuity, to do so. 
Now and then, the propaganda 
has proved itself stupid to the 
last degree, but not more so than 
have been the German rulers 
themselves, in their inability to 
grasp the spirit of other nations. 

As we have said, let no one 
deceive himself that as Germany’s 
military efforts have been balked 
and her armies reduced to impo- 
tence, her propagandists have al- 
so laid down their pens. On the 
contrary, they are working hard- 
er to-day than ever before. Docu- 
ments by the hundred thousand, 
by the million, continue to erupt 
in a volcano of print from Ber- 
lin. A new motion picture com- 
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pany was formed only a few 
months ago with a capital of 
$5,000,000 to make and distribute 
films extolling the glories of ‘the 
Fatherland. The notorious Con- 
tinental Times still appears (or 
did until recently) with its life- 
like imitation of a British daily. 
Distributed behind the Allied 
lines, it carried a cargo of skill- 
fully written lies. Unless the 
working-class revolution has over- 
turned the old system entirely 
every neutral country still has 
its German “news” service dis- 
tributed below cost to all pa- 
pers. In the more _ impor- 
tant countries there are subsidized 
German papers as well. The 
Overseas Agency of Berlin, which 
has been a mouthpiece for the 
Junkers, sends out a daily wire- 
less budget of news, and also 
provides feature articles, etc., 
without charge. (Singular gen- 
erosity!) The Hamburger Frem- 
denblatt publishes Die Welt im 
Bilde in seven languages. Stereos 
of this matter are provided at 
cost or less, to publications ,in 
other countries, according to 
Professor J. G. Randall of Roan- 
oke College (who has carefully in- 
vestigated this subject, and writes 
his conclusions in a recent issue 
of the North American Review). 

The German crop of lies is 
manufactured not only for ex- 
ternal consumption, but for use 
at home as well. In the very be- 
ginning of the war, as everyone 
knows, official German “news” 
was circulated about invading 
French armies in order to make 
the people believe that Germany 
was to fight a defensive war, 
and one forced upon her. Later, 
when German armies were at- 
tacking Belgium and _ Russia, 
duplicate editions of newspapers 
(one of them the Diisseldorf 
General Anzeiger) were issued 
for distribution free among the 
soldiers. In the Belgian edition, 
stories were told of terrible 
atrocities committed by the Rus- 
sians, and of great triumphs by the 
German soldiers on the eastern 
front. In the Russian edition, 
the situation was reversed. In 
fact, during the whole war the 
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German soldiery was never, as we 
know from prisoners, acquainted 
with the true situation. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s speeches were con- 
sistently censored and distorted 
by the Imperial Government, and 
the only chance the German com- 
mon people had of knowing the 
truth was through the efforts of 
the propagandists in the service of 
the Allies. Lord Northcliffe has 
been in charge of this work for 
the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, and if the story of his ef- 
forts is ever told, it will make 
interesting reading! 

How far Germany still is from 
understanding the United States 
and its true spirit, is shown by 
one of the most puerile of the 
Prussian propaganda schemes. As 
the Huns retreated from North- 
ern France they left behind in the 
villages copies of a magazine 
which they thoughtfully printed 
for the benefit of our doughboys. 
“America in Europe” is the title 
of this publication, written in 
good English. The issue of 
Monday, August 18, picked up 
by an American officer on 
the trail of the retreating armies, 
is full of clumsy attempts to 
gain the “good will’ of the 
American soldiers who, if they 
should read the paper, had only to 
lift their eyes to see the smoking 
ruin of desolation and-horror left 
by the enemy as a part of his 
policy of deliberate, wanton and 
unnecessary destruction! 

“America in Europe” grows very 
indignant (in the issue mentioned) 
over the accusations of atrocities 
made against the Germans. It 
abuses roundly Herbert L. Pratt, 
vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Company, whom it accuses of 
circulating false reports that the 
Germans had crucified two Amer- 
ican soldiers. A sarcastic article 
entitled “Boy Detectives to the 
Rescue” discusses the “Yellow 
Dog Clubbers” clubs in the United 
States, with which our readers 
are familiar. The paper is even 
enterprising enough to carry a 
bit of advertising, by the Frank- 
furter Theatre (which the 
Yankees declare they will attend 
shortly). An article (which is 
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made to look rather silly by re- 
cent events) is one wherein a 
“distinguished Swedish scientist” 
is quoted as saying that in the 
peace terms to be framed, annexa- 
tions for Germany are quite neces- 
sary. 

This last item illustrates a 
standard German propaganda pro- 
cedure. The neutral press of the 
whole world is carefully read, and 
whenever an article is found which 
favors Germany, it is sent broad- 
cast to other neutral papers 
everywhere—on the evident as- 
sumption that it will be regarded 
as unprejudiced testimony. 

A variation of this policy was 
worked by the German propa- 
gandists in 1916. The spies be- 
hind the Allied lines had told the 
German authorities that a great 
Allied offensive was impending, 
which might result in important 
captures of territory, so the Ger- 
man machinery was set to work 
to discount these results in ad- 
vance. On the night of June 27, 
the German wireless sent out a 
message purporting to come from 
the official French wireless sta- 
tion. It told, falsely, of the 
capture of Lille and St. Quentin 
by the British, and threw in “the 
burning of Constantinople” for 
good measure. The idea was that 
after the newspapers all over the 
world had published the reports, 
they would be shown to be false; 
and any real successes the British 
might achieve a few days later 
would be discounted in the same 
way by public opinion. 

Unfortunately, the Germans 
spoiled their own trap by a most 
idiotic procedure. The alleged 
budget of “official French wire- 
less” news was preceded by these 
words: “Attention! French wire- 
less station—the following is the 
latest news!” Every newspaper- 
man in his senses knows that no 
real news message was ever start- 
ed in any such ridiculous fashion 
—so the hoax defeated itself from 
the start. 

Equally clumsy efforts have 
been made by the Teutonic pro- 
fessional liars in almost every 
part of the world, though as we 
have already said, you must not 
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ALL STORY 
WEEKLY 


Wins Double Honors 


Edward J. O’Brien, leading American authority on 


Short Fiction, includes in 


The Roll of Honor 
for 1918 


A Simple Act of Piety 


By ACHMED ABDULLAH 


and 


The Gallowsmith 


By Irvin S. Coss 


both published in the 
ALL STORY WEEKLY 


one of the ten great magazines covering 


All-Fiction Field 


FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
280 BroaDWAY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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judge the average brains of the 
service by its worst errors. In 
Spain a record-breaking propa- 
ganda effort was that which pub- 
lished a detailed list of the booty 
stolen in Belgium—so many 
watches, so many paintings, so 
many bottles of champagne, etc. 
The pamphlet purveying this in- 
formation was an endeavor to 
persuade Spain to enter the war 
on the side of the Quadruple Al- 
liance, and it gravely set forth the 
fact that the quality and quantity 
of booty achieved was “much better 
than in the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870.” 

Another Spanish pamphlet urged 
the people of that country to rise 
in their might and capture Gibral- 
tar and Tangier. They were told 
that this was the dearest wish of 
the Kaiser’s heart and were asked, 
with the Teutonic tears fairly 
dripping from the printed page: 
“Spaniards!! Can you remain in- 
different to such altruism, to such 
nobility of heart?” Unfortunate- 
ly for Germany, they could. 

Even in the far-away Fiji 
Islands the German hand has been 
active. Some time ago a dusky- 
skinned native named Sailosi, in 
German pay, began to spread ac- 
tively among the simple-minded 
people of those sunny seas a most 
remarkable report. It was to the 
effect that the German Emperor, 
the British King and Sailosi him- 
self, had held a_ three-cornered 
conference on top of a _ high 
mountain in Europe. The Brit- 
ish monarch had admitted, weep- 
ing saltily, that he was licked; 
and had paid the Emperor a large 
sum of money to call it a day and 
stop the war. Now, therefore, the 
Fijians were to be free from all 
authority forevermore, and Fri- 
day was to be the Sabbath in the 
future! Sailosi is now in jail. 

The well-known advertising 
principle of repetition is not un- 
known to the German propa- 
gandist, as he illustrated last 
March in Italy. Among the sol- 
diers in the Italian trenches, a 
four-page pamphlet was dis- 
tributed, with the same message 
in large type on every page. It 
read: 
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“Where Is Wilson’s Army of 
Millions ?” 

And circulation managers for 
American publications may per- 
haps learn a trick or two from the 
efficient Teuton who held that post 
on the Gazette des Ardennes. This 
particularly obnoxious sheet was 
published by Germany for distri- 
bution in the conquered Belgian 
and French territory, and con- 
tained the usual highly-doctored 
budget of news showing that Ger- 
many was winning everything in 
sight. The only trouble was that 
the civilian population, hating 
their German conquerors to the 


death, wouldn’t read it. So the 
canny Teutons began publishing 
pages of illustrations showing 


groups of civilian prisoners from 
these sections, as they appeared in 
German concentration or labor 
camps. The pictures were taken 
so that the faces of the men were 
clearly shown, and promptly the 
circulation of the Gazette began 
to rise, as French and Belgian 
mothers, daughters and wives 
sought the publication for ‘pictures 
of their loved ones. Presently 
170,000 copies of each issue were 
being distributed. 

Instances of this sort might be 
extended almost. indefinitely, but 
probably we have said enough to 
give some suggestion, at least, of 
the amazing complexity and re- 
sourcefulness of the German 
propaganda machine. 

From the most stupendous tasks 
—such as circulating throughout 
the entire Near East the story 
that Kaiser Wilhelm was a Mo- 
hammedan—down to petty chi- 
canery like the publication of the 
works of great musicians below 
the cost of production, with a page 
or so of German propaganda as 
a preface—nothing seems _ too 
much trouble, or too contemptible, 
for the Teutonic policy of assault- 
ing the mind of the world. In the 
coming days of peace we must, 
therefore, still be on our guard 
against the cunning machinations 
of the professional German liar, if 
we do not wish some day to have 
to do all over again the work 
which we are now so gloriously 
finishing. 
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Sunday Morning in 
Michigan 


isleisuretime. Families are assembled Sunday 
morning and thoroughly read the only kind of 
advertising medium published on that day—the 
Sunday newspaper. In Michigan over 180,000 
prosperous families pay 8c each Sunday for 


Che Detroit Sunday News 


The Detroit Sunday News has more than 30,000 

circulation lead over its only Sunday com- 

petitor. This lead is practically all in Detroit. 
THE ADVERTISERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


DETROIT AND THE NEWS 
Circulation exceeds 220,000 daily, 180,000 Sunday 


“Always in the Lead” 
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Every business man is faced by the 
same problem,—to hold his customers, 
and keep his business together in spite 
of the constantly increasing difficulties 
of doing business. 


Man-power, in every branch of busi- 
ness, has continually grown less. Good 
salesmen are harder and harder to get and 
the cost of selling by personal solicitation 
is becoming greater every day. 


Many firms are finding the best 
solution of this condition in the use of 
carefully planned, effective direct mail 
advertising. It is economical because it 
eliminates waste and it is a wonderful 
help to the sales department by sorting 
out the prospects that can be cultivated 
profitably now. 


Planning — Designing — Engraving 
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Printing — Binding 
Illustrating — Copy if you wish 
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Service 
dTtterwards 


The live executive is already concern- 
ing himself with post-bellum plans. He 
is laying the foundations for his sales 
campaign, both domestic and export. 


And he realizes the big part that 
proper printed matter is going to play 
in this. For expansion is bound to be 
very rapid, and much of the work must 
be done by mail, where his proposition 
is to a large extent judged by the way 
it is presented in type and picture. 


In both the direct mail campaign and 
catalog work, Cargill Complete Service 
can be of great help. For this organization 
has been built up for just this class of 
work and our twenty years of success is 
your assurance of the helpfulness this 
service brings. 


The Cargill Company 
Complete Printing Service 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Something 
to Think About 


The textile manufacturing industries 
are buying power equipment, ma- 
chinery, construction and supplies of all 
types at the rate of $500,000,000.00 a 
year. This is in addition to purchases 
of raw materials. The classified list of 
products advertised in Textile World 
Journal contains 460 separate items be- 
ing offered by 720 advertisers. 


Textile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York 
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Danger Spots in Trade-Marks of 
Martial Flavor 


Some Close Decisions—“Liberty Bond” for Paper Rejected, but “Victory” 
Allowed for Many Brands 


Special Washington Correspondence 
EXT to the fact that the 
volume of trade-mark regis- 

tration has shown no falling off, 
despite the derangement of busi- 
ness in many lines, perhaps the 
most interesting thing about 
trade-marking in 1918 has been 
the trend of trade-mark choice 
under the influence of war-time 
conditions. It was a foregone 
conclusion that a goodly share of 
the new trade-marks would have 
a martial flavor. Even the off- 
cials at the United States Patent 

Office were unprepared, however, 

for such a _ preponderance of 

marks, as have appeared, with 
obvious intent to capitalize the 
patriotic fervor of the nation. 

Scores of trade-marks have 
been filed at Washington this year 
in which the word “Trench’—a 
word heretofore almost unknown 
in the trade-mark lexicon—ap- 
pears either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with other words. Similarly 
popular as trade-marks are the 
phrases “Over the Top,” “Over 
There,” “Come Across” and “At 
the Front,” not to mention num- 
erous examples of the slang ex- 
pressions newly coined by the boys 
in khaki. The new-found popu- 
lar interest in economy, efficiency 
and “essentials” has likewise been 
teflected in not a few  trade- 
names, but here the ban upon de- 
scriptive terms has usually proven 
a bar to registration. For ex- 
ample, only recently, Commis- 
sioner of Patents Newton decided 
adversely the appeal of Reid 
Brothers in their effort to secure 
the registration of “Efficiency” as 
a mark for hot-water bottles. 

A feature of the trade-mark 
trend is the apparent willingness 
of business men in many different 
lines of trade to take on war- 
flavored trade-marks that must, 
seemingly, be of transient value 
rather than a suitable foundation 


for enduring good will. The 
Examiner of Trade-Marks has 
cited to Printers’ INK as an ex- 
ample of this class of marks the 
word “Sammy,” of which there 
have been a number of registra- 
tions, but which is already obso- 
lete as a war term owing to the 
rejection of the name by the men 
in France in favor of “Yanks.” 
While this disposition to build 
trade-mark prestige only for the 
fleeting hour is yet manifest to 
some extent, there is an increas- 
ing disposition to find marks that 
have appeal at this juncture, but 
that may also have lasting popu- 
larity—and maybe a certain ele- 
ment of sentiment for remem- 
brance sake. In this category are 
a number of marks that seek to 
typify the fresh fraternity be- 
tween the United States and 
France or between the United 
States and Italy or some other 
one of the Allies. 


NATIONAL EMBLEMS NOT ALLOWED 


With the uninitiated, the favor- 
ite form of “hands across the 
sea” trade-mark is, naturally, a 
pictorial design in which are in- 
terwoven the flags or national em- 
blems of the respective nations, 
and scores of marks have had to 
be rejected at the Patent Office 
these past eighteen months be- 
cause they took no heed of the 
prohibition against the registra- 
tion of the flag of any nation. 
There is a case on record, to be 
sure, where registration was 
granted, to a mark that embodied 
a portion of the coat of arms of 
one of the nations with which this 
country was at war, but in the 
face of the war-time avalanche of 
flag designs the Patent Office offi- 
cials have felt that they must 
maintain a pretty stiff attitude of 
discouragement for all such uses. 

The vogue attained by the 
American service flag, so called, 
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raised an interesting question at 
the Trade-Mark Division because 
various representations of the 
service flag were proffered for 
registration as features (though 
not always the dominant features) 
of trade-marks. The question of 
whether or not to admit these 
marks was under advisement for 
some time, but finally the con- 
clusion was reached that while 
the service flag is not literally in- 
signia of the United States the 
registration of representations of 
it ought to be refused as against 
public policy. This view of the 
matter was sustained by Commis- 
sioner of Patents Newton when 
the National Papeterie Company 
carried to him an appeal for the 
registration as a trade-mark for 
paper and envelopes of a repre- 
sentation of the service flag and 
the phrase “We Won't Forget 
You.” 

In the matter of representation 
of flags in trade-marks there is, 
however, no desire at the Trade- 
Mark Division to carry the pro- 
hibition to extreme lengths. Thus 
it has been decided that, under 
certain circumstances, there is no 
objection to the trade-marking of 
a picture showing, say, a column 
of American troops on the march, 
with the color bearers in the place 
that they would logically occupy. 
The circumstance under which the 
flag is thus allowable, however, is 
that it shall not be identifiable as 
the flag of the United States or 
any other nation. That is to say, 
there is no objection to the por- 
trayal of a flag in an environment 
where only a national flag would 
be admissible, but the flag shown 
must not have details that would 
give it definite identity. 

Much the same line of reason- 
ing is being followed with respect 
to the military and naval insignia 
of the United States which in one 
form or another is included in 
many of the trade-mark designs 
that were offered for registry 
while we were at war. Any- 
thing in the nature of a “close- 
up” of the insignia worn by 

‘officers or enlisted men of either 
arm of the fighting service 
is in for rejection, but no veto 
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is passed upon, say, a representa- 
tion of a soldier or sailor in uni- 
form where indication is given 
of the presence of insignia on cap 
or sleeve, but where the precise 
character of the insignia is not 
disclosed. 

Probably the heaviest harvest 
of disappointment that has result- 
ed from the Governmental ban on 
trade-marks that reveal insignia 
that is taboo has been reaped in 
the case of advertisers who have 
sought to trade-mark pictures in 
which the Red Cross emblem ap- 
peared. Presumably almost all’ 
business men are aware that there 
is a law which prohibits the regis- 
tration of Red Cross as a trade- 
mark save to the few firms that 
had used it for ten years prior to 
1905. Very few of these business 
men. supposed, however, that this 
invalidated the trade-mark use of 
the Red Cross as a minor detail 
of a war picture. Consequently, 
places have lately been sought on 
Uncle Sam’s trade-mark register 
for designs showing ambulances 
marked with the Red Cross, por- 
traying nurses with the Red Cross 
insignia on the cap or headdress 
and, in one instance, for a sketch 
of a war dog, with his Red Cross 
badge. In all instances, however, 
where the presence of the Red 
Cross has been detected, admis- 
sion has been refused unless the 
design was changed to eliminate 
the insignia. 


TRADE-MARKS OF THE MOMENT 


Generally speaking, the arbiters 
at Washington have been quite 
lenient in admitting war-inspired 
trade-marks, in proof of which 
it need only be instanced that 
they have accepted “Cootiecide” 
for an exterminator for the trench 
pest. “Victory,” for which there 
has been tremendous demand, has 
been registered for all sorts of 
wares except bread and_ flour 
(where the Government via the 
United States Food Administra- 
tion is making use of the word), 
and “Liberty,” which is equally 
popular, has been acceptable for 
all commodities save motors. 
With an ambition to protect “Lib- 
erty” throughout the entire field 
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Any way you look at it 


The Tribune is the leading 
evening newspaper In 
Des Moines 


The Tribune has a larger strictly evening circu- 
lation than either of the other Des Moines even- 
ing papers (exclusive of the second evening 
paper’s predated edition). The Tribune issues 
no “predate.” 


In Des Moines The Tribune proves 10% more 
paid circulation than the second evening paper, 
and 80% more than the third evening paper. 


The Tribune carries by far the largest volume 
of evening advertising—leading the second even- 
ing paper by 215,376 lines, and the third evening 
paper by 752,528 lines, first ten months of 1918. 
Des Moines merchants, including the department 
stores; use more space in The Tribune than in 
any other evening paper. 


The Register is Iowa’s Great State Newspaper 
—the only morning paper in Central Iowa. 

The Register, both daily and Sunday, has the 
largest circulation of any Iowa newspaper not- 
withstanding a higher subscription rate than any 
of its contemporaries. 


Practically everywhere in Iowa The Register is 
in the hands of its subscribers by 8 A.M. It is 
the most closely read and the most widely quoted 
publication in Iowa. The Register’s cartoons by 
“Ding” are reproduced by leading newspapers all 
over America. 


The Register and Tribune Combination is all you 
need to cover Central Iowa. 


118,180—daily average, morning and evening, 6 
months ending September 30th, reaching 108,000 
distinct Iowa homes. The great majority of the 
10,000 Des Moines families who take both morn- 
ing and evening editions read no other newspaper. 
A great strong morning newspaper and the lead- 
ing evening newspaper is a combination that can’t 
be equalled for productivity. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
John Glass I. A. Klein 
Peoples Gas Building Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago New York 
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of the automotive industries the 
United States Examiner of Trade- 
Marks refused to accept it as a 
trade-mark for tires. He was, 
however, overruled on this by the 
authority higher up and since that 
has let down the bars, as witness 
the fact that “Liberty” was regis- 
tered recently as a mark for air- 
plane propellers. 

he invasion by women of 
various fields of commerce and 
industry is bringing close in its 
wake a crop of appropriate trade- 
marks, some of them intended 
merely to capitalize the larger 
participation of women in the 
world’s affairs and others devised 
for the identification of utilities 
for which a sudden demand has 
been created. Conspicuous in the 
latter class are the marks for 
working attire for women, recent 
entries in this class embracing 
such trade-names as “Womanall,” 
“Hooverall,” “Farmerette,” etc. 
Not a few applicants have sought 
to register “Liberty Bond” as a 
mark for paper or some other 
article of commerce, but a prompt 
rejection was forthcoming in each 
instance. 


Postal Zone Congressmen 


In an analysis of the Congressional 
election returns Charles Johnson Post, 
director of the Publishers’ Advisory 
Board, calls attention to the significant 
fact that fifty-nine Congressmen who 
voted for the zone postal law were de- 
feated for re-election. He contends 
that the unpopularity of the measure 


was the cause of their defeat, for 
no sooner had it been passed than 
boards of trade, educational institu- 


tions and religious organizations to the 
number of 700 began registering pro- 
tests against the law and demanding 
its repeal. The greatest volume of 
these protests came from the Middle 
West where periodicals have the larg- 
est number of readers, and it was in 
these states that the Congressmen who 
had voted for the law suffered most at 
the polls. In Kansas, five; in Ohio, 
six; in Missouri, Nebraska and Indi- 
ana, four each; and in Illinois, three 
were remanded to private life. 


Is Michigan Director of Red 
Cross “Roll Call” 


Otto E. Sovereign, secretary and 
treasurer of the Aladdin Company, Bay 
City, Mich., has been appointed Mich- 
igan director of the “Christmas Roll 
Call” of the American Red Cross, whose 
aim is to secure universal membership 
in the Red Cross. 
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New York City’s Big Floating 
Market 


“The Floating Population of New 
York and its Relation to Advertising” 
was the subject of an address delivered 
at the New York Advertising Club, 
November 6, by C. H. Plummer, of the 
New York City Car Advertising Co, 
Among other things he said that every 
second five visitors arrive in New York 
by the various means of travel or a total 
of 432,000 daily. Out of this number 
350 remain and become part of the 
city’s population. It takes 191 large 
hotels and 455 apartment houses to 
house these visitors. They spend an 
average of $10 a day, or a total of 
$4,320,000. 

Of this large number of visitors 
95,000 are professional buyers from all 
parts of the country. All of them, 
no matter what their business, are 
deeply impressed with the advertising 
they see because it indicates popular 
taste in regard to merchandise and 
guides them in selecting goods. 

Mr. Plummer said he knew of a famous 
soup, a coffee, a well-known cigar, anda 
prominent line of belts and cravats, that, 
while building a fine local business, took 
advantage of the floating population to 
get natural distribution before adver- 
tising elsewhere. The ability of New 
York, with its 6,000,000 inhabitants, to 
buy merchandise is so large that it of- 
fers extraordinary advertising oppor- 
tunities to those who seek a market. 
If an article can be sold there it can be 
sold in any part of the United States. 
About a year ago a food product manu- 
facturer launched an advertising cam- 
paign for a new brand in New York 
city. He thought he had good distribu- 
tors but three weeks after he started his 
advertising he had added 730 new 
grocer distributors. 


To Find Positions for Disabled 
Soldiers 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has taken up the problem of the 
employment of disabled soldiers return- 
ing from the war. President Stephen 
C. Mason will appoint a committee con- 
sisting of a thousand manufacturers in 
all parts of the country who will have 
direct charge of the work. The plan 
is to meet the disabled men on their 
return and extend to them every pos- 
sible aid. Positions will be found for 
them such as they can fill to advantage 
both to themselves and their employers. 
The service thus rendered will have 
nothing about it that suggests charity. 
It is purely a business proposition. Mr. 
Mason believes that the soldiers will 
become valuable workers in many lines 
and will be able to earn substantial sal- 
aries. 





Brownell an Officer in Better 
Business Bureau 


Charles A. Brownell, advertising man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Company, has 
been elected vice-president of the De- 
troit Better Business Bureau. 
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Your Logical 
Test Territory 


HE largest city in the Northwest—the 

I city with highest percentage of home 

owners—with $50,000,000 in its savings 

banks, 500,000 buyers within its borders and 

2,500,000 at its doors is clearly logical “tryout” 
territory. 


—especially as this substantial market can be 
sold through one dominant medium. This 
city is Milwaukee and the one medium that 
delivers it is 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


9 Out of 10 Milwaukee Families Read the JOURNAL 
H. J. Grant, Bus. Mgr. 


Special Representative: O’- MARA & ORMSBEE,, INC. 
New York Chicago 
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Has your success in business 


Are you as far ahead today 
as you thought you would be? 








Have you as good a position 
with your company as you ex- 
pected? 

Is your income as large as you 
thought it would be? 

Do you stand as high in your 
community as you had hoped? 

Do other men come to you for 
advice in business ? 

What you will accomplish in 
the future is best gauged by what 
you have done in the past. 

Are you training yourself now 


for the bigger job 
ahead? 




















Never in the history of 
the country were there so 
many real opportunities 
in business. 


Industry is insistently 
calling for trained men 
to direct departments, 
manage mills, guide the 
efforts and energies of 
others. 


Executive positions of 
all kinds are open to 
men whose minds are 
trained in the funda- 
mentals of business. 


Are you training your 
mind along the lines that 
lead to greater produc- 
tiveness — sounder rea- 


soning — greater useful- 
ness? 


Neither you nor the 
business in which you are 
engaged can be fully 
successful unless the pol- 
icies—your policies, your 
decisions, your judg- 
ments-—are based upon a 
thoro and definite knowl- 
edge of business funda- 
mentals as applied to 
every department of busi- 
ness. 


Bear these basic facts 

in mind— 

The costly mistakes 
made in business—the 
failure of men to ad- 
vance proportionately to 
their latent ability—is 
most frequently the re- 
sult of ignorance of the 
fundamentals of  bust- 
ness. 


Most business men fail 
to profit by the experi- 
ence of others. They ac- 
cept their first impres- 
sion as accurate and then 
base their decisions on 
this “snap judgment.” 
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“In. this- war there is no short cut to victory. Success will-come only. through the daily. 


- MODERN BUSINESS ~~ + 
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: held you back? 


A real executive must make 
instantaneous decisions, but he 
never makes them on “snap 
judgment.” Swiftly and.keenly 
he reasons the cause, the conse- 
quences and the method. 
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When the decision is made it 
is the result of a logical deduc- 
‘ tion and far-sightedness based 

on a knowledge of sound busi- 
] ness principles. 


How to acquire this 
training 

) No man can learn in his own 
department all he needs to 
know about business. The 
principles of production, mar- 
keting, accounting, finance— 
are fundamentals that every 
business man must know to be- 
come a greater success. 


He should also have a sound 
knowledge of credits, transpor- 
tation, advertising, selling, and 
kindred fundamentals. 


Train yourself thru the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute and 
you will be laying up assets for 


your future that are inde- 
structible. 
‘75,000 successful men have 


enrolled for the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service. These 
men represent executives of all 


types. 
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come up to your expectations? 


Has lack of training 


Here are some of the men 
enrolled 

13,534 Presidents have enrolled 
2,826 Vice-presidents = 
5,372 Secretaries ™ 
2,652 Treasurers ¥ 
11,260 Managers sy 
2,626 Sales Managers ‘“ 
2,876 Accountants ii 


1,556 Advertising Managers 
and thousands of others in all 
kinds of positions—in all kinds 
of work. In fact, ambitious 
men are quick to realize just 
how much the Course will help 
them towards greater achieve- 
ment. 


Get further information 


Find out for yourself just how 
valuable the Course is and whether 
you think it is applicable to you 
and your business. 


Write for our free 112-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It demonstrates how you 


can improve yourself—your earn- 
ing capacity—your productive- 
ness and how you may become a 
better leader thru self-training. 

Write for the free book today. 
Use the coupon below. 


ae Hamilton 


Institute 
354 Astor = New York City 
Send “FORGING AHEAD 

IN BUSINESS’ ’—Free 

| PPO CT Me TTT ee CTT eT eee Te 
Print here 

Business 
MEME = 3a fosic's ac aes ak caret mea eee 
Business 
MUNN a5 Saireese ssn 00 cal itunes wanna 











consecration of every American to the cause.”—W. B. Witson, Secretary of Labor, 
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Never in the long history of England has the outlook of the 
Briton been so progressive as at the present time. The war 
has changed him—he is eager to get a line on new ideas, 
better methods; he is ready to scrap all his old notions .and 
to learn from your or any other country. 


In the new life upon which this great and powerful country 
is entering, all old ideas go for nothing, except where they 
bear the stamp of obvious merit and suitability to the new 
conditions. New ideas and new names are welcomed and 
considered as never before. 


Let me urge upon you the view that Great Britain is a brand 
new and wealthy market, offering to the American manufac- 
turer who can introduce goods or ideas possessing sterling 
merit, an opportunity such as will never occur again in our 
time to establish himself in the regard of the most loyal and 
persistent buyer in the world. 


Think the situation over for yourself. Everybody and every- 
thing which comes to England from America now, stands for 
loyalty, efficient brotherly help, sincerity and excellence in the 
eyes of every Englishman. That impression will stay so long 
as it is strengthened and not abused. Send us of your best after 
the war, as you.are doing now, and we will welcome you as 
we do now. 


The entire British Nation is eagerly reading books and litera- 
ture which deal lucidly, earnestly and cleverly with the up- 
rising of a new national aim; which point the way to a higher 
national purpose. I would like every manufacturer in America 
to read these books, so that he may know Great Britain better 
and I will gladly mail the best of them to anyone who will 
send me a request. At the same time let me know the broad 
outlines of your proposition and I will see that you are fur- 
nished with the clearest kind of information. 


W.S. CRAWFORD, Ltd. 


Advertisers’ Agents and Consultants 
Craven House, Kingsway 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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HEN the war broke out 

the business of the Scholl 
Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago, which makes foot comfort 
specialties, received great im- 
petus. The entrance of several 
hundred thousand young men in- 
to the military ranks called 
mediate attention to 
the fact that good  - 


Shift of Workers to War Work 
Helped Foot Specialty Advertiser 


How Scholl Manufacturing Company Seized Its Opportunity 





Three Necessities,” consisting of 
soap, cream and powder, was 
advertised .as especially suitable 
for the soldiers, and the results 
which were recorded through 
this publicity were remarkable, as 
this item of the line gained a 
prominence on account of war 





feet are a prime re- 
quisite of the fight- 
ing man. 

While recruits with | 
static flat feet, mean- | 
ing those which are | 
beyond repair, were | 
all rejected, it was | 
found that many 
of the soldiers could 
be improved with 
regard to the condi- 
tion of their feet by 
the use of orthopedic 
appliances, and while 
the Scholl company 
does not claim Gov- 
ernment endorse- 
ment of its products, 
its experience is that 
they have been rec- 
ommended in a great 
many instances. 

Many of the men {| 
drafted into the Na- 


tional Army were 
among the _ shoe 
clerks who have 





been studying “Prac- 
tipedics,” the science 
of foot comfort cre- 
ated by Dr. William 
M. Scholl, head of 


job of helping the men with 
defective feet to put them in con- 
dition for the strenuous work of 
the soldier, and they used their 
knowledge in seeking to relieve 
these conditions. 

Furthermore, a foot comfort 
package described as “Dr. Scholl’s 








COPY THAT 
the company, and 
they were assigned 
in numerous instances to the 
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or discomfort? Ist 


} step? The above conditions indicate weakened foot, a broke: 


| lar size shoe and at 
a Dr. Scholl Apphance o Remedy my every foot 


| by De. Scholl experts in Pracipedics, the acence of giving fot comfor.. They 
| are araderings 


| free advice. 


| iy on vot troubles, mailed free upon request. 
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Are you able to pete your 7 SDE on the location of res pain 

¢ pain caused by such conditions as corns, 

bunions, burning, tender spots on the sole, cramps through the 
toes, and an aching or bruised feeling in the heels? 

Or—do your feet simply ache all over after considerable 
walking or standing? Do your shoes feel uncomfortable, ankles 
turn, heels run over, feet perspire excessively, legs ache and 
cause bodily fatigue? Have you lost your springy, energetic 


down arch or arch Hie To relieve and correct these 
foot ailments you need 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


These simple devices for men and women are easily worn inside the regu- 
st once rebeve the eran and unnatural preamure, There ie 





where you will find men ‘esined 


vice 00 your community t 
deg ond earn mare comfort gained | 
through the use of the Dr. Scholl Appliances, or one oer to Dr. Scholl for 
Write for Free Booklet 
“The Feet and Their Care,’ by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, recognized author- 
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HAD A SPECIAL APPEAL TO MANY NEW 
WORKERS IN FACTORIES 


conditions that it never had be- 
fore. 

In copy in metropolitan news- 
papers and national magazines ad- 
dressed to the soldiers under the 
caption, “Foot Comfort for Fight- 
ers,” the application of these prod- 
ucts was developed in the fol- 
lowing: 
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“Practically every man serving 
Uncle Sam is at times troubled 
with some form of foot discom- 
fort. Heavy shoes, wool socks, 
long marches, changes of climate, 
have all contributed to produce 
tired, aching, tender, sore, per- 
spiring feet. 

“For these .conditions Dr. 
Scholl’s ‘3’ Necessities afford re- 
lief and comfort. They enable 
the soldier to endure hard 
marches, stand for long periods 
and do excessive foot work with 
a minimum of pain and discom- 
fort.” 

But while the effect of the war, 
with its emphasis on efficient feet, 
was to increase the demand for 
the Scholl foot appliances from 
military sources, the company 
found that civilians were better 
prospects than ever before. That 
is because of the changed condi- 
tions which the war brought 
about. Many men left sedentary 
employments for active positions 
in which they were on their feet 
a great part of the time. Women 
entered industrial employment and 
found that the results of high 
heels and tight shoes had been 
disastrous for the owner of feet 
which must work. 

In announcements to dealers 
showing how the effects of the 
war had operated to increase the 
demand for foot appliances, the 
company said 

“The shoe merchant who looks 
to conditions abroad to see how 
war has affected his business will 
find a greatly increased interest 
in foot comfort and a steadily 
growing demand for foot appli- 
ances. In England, where motor 
cars are little used and women 
have gone into industry, more and 
more attention is being paid to 
the feet. Dr. Scholl dealers in 
London and Toronto report a 
great increase in the sale of ap- 
pliances during the last three 
years. 

“It is only logical to conclude 
that similar conditions will exist 
in this country. When our men 
were first examined for mili- 
tary service, thousands were re- 
jected because of imperfect feet. 
Then America first realized the 


INK 


vital importance of foot comfort. 

“The deeper our men go into. 
the struggle, the greater will be 
America’s need for foot comfort 
appliances, not only for her sol- 
diers and sailors, but also for her 
civilian population who are being 
forced into new lines of industry.” 

This statement, which was made 
at the beginning of this year, has 
been borne out by recent experi- 
ences. The company has a force 
of educators, who follow up the 
work of the salesmen by going 
into the stores and explaining the 
principles of foot comfort to the 
dealer and his clerks, so that 
they can talk the application of 
the Scholl appliances intelligently. 
Some of these men demonstrate 
in the stores, helping to get sales 
started and showing the dealer the 
possibilities of the line. Others, 
however, are big enough to de- 
serve the description of lecturer, 
and they have been successful in 
enlisting the interest of the big 
industrial corporations, which 
have seen the value of having 
their employees learn how to take 
care of their feet. 

One of the lecturers of the com- 
pany put in three days talking to 
employees of the National Cash 
Register Company at Dayton, O., 
not long ago, and the Delco em- 
ployees in Dayton were similarly 
addressed. The doctors who serve 
the big industries see in the prop- 
aganda a definite health service 
measure, and, therefore, are glad 
to co-operate in arranging for 
talks on this subject. Of course, 
such a talk not only calls for a 
man above the average, but for 
expert knowledge of the anatomy 
of the foot and the causes and 
prevention of foot troubles. 

The Scholl company, which has 
been in business for fifteen years, 
has been using two methods which 
are fairly unique in promoting the 
sale of its products. One is that 
they are distributed only through 
shoe dealers, and the other is 
that the people who are handling 
the goods are made experts, by a 
regular course of training, in 
“Practipedics,” to use the Scholl 
coined word again. 

The company believes that the 
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To MEN who sell: 





NE moment, please, before you 
turn the page— 


Just as one business man to 
another—what kind of goods do you like 
to sell best? 


Advertised goods ! 


Thanks—we thought that’s what you 
would say! 


Advertised goods are by all odds the 
easiest to sell. They require less selling 
talk and fewer motions than goods that 
come unheralded. 


There’s Robert Burns, for example. 
A good many millions of this modern, 
mild Havana are passed over the counter 
in the course of a twelve-month. 


And the best of it is, Robert Burns 
keeps right on a-selling. Robert Burns is a 
transient—he’s like Brer Rabbit. He 
says ‘‘Howdy’’ and ‘‘’Spec’ ah bettah be 
gwine’’—almost in the same breath. 


That means frequent re-orders and a 
cheerful increase of profits and good will 
—good will founded, if you please, on 
genuine merit ably publicized. 

For Robert Burns is a great believer in 
publicity—and plenty of it! His own 
true story, backed up by his “‘picture’’ 
in publications of national circulation, 
makes him ace-high with men who relish 
prime Havana—dut prefer it mild. 


General Cigar Company, Inc., New York 





ROBT. BURNS 
(Longfellow) 15c. 





HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY ? 
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shoe dealer is the logical man to 
sell foot comfort appliances, and 
that. they can be sold at the time 
new shoes are being bought. Fur- 
thermore, by restricting the dis- 
tribution of the goods to shoe- 
men, the company won a loyalty 
and enthusiastic support which it 
does not believe could have been 
developed had the appliances 
been sold to any class of retailers 
who might have been willing to 
put them into stock. 

This has been demonstrated by 
the success of “Foot Comfort 
Week,” which has now become an 
annual institution, the second hav- 
ing been observed with great suc- 
cess June 17 to 22 of this year. 
The company has 17,000 dealers, 
and used 12,000 sets of window 
trims, so that it is evident that 
most of them made a feature of 
the week at least to the extent 
of putting on a Foot Comfort 
display. In addition thousands of 
lines of newspaper space were 
purchased by dealers on their own 
accounts to advertise the feature, 
while letters have poured in ever 
since the event telling the com- 
pany of the great success which 
accompanied the observance this 
year. 

Interest in foot comfort appli- 
ances on the part of the public 
has apparently been noted by 
even those dealers who have been 
somewhat skeptical heretofore, 
and who have hesitated to make 
much of a feature of the Scholl 
line, because they feared that it 
might be considered undignified. 
The biggest stores in the country 
are now giving it prominence, 
and the large department stores 
with shoe sections of note, such 
as Mandel Bros., of Chicago, are 
giving the Scholl appliances a lot 
of attention. 

The manufacturers are urging 
dealers to consider the develop- 
ment of a foot comfort depart- 
ment as a matter of prestige and 
service to the public, pointing out 
that such a feature is bound to 
pull people into the store who 
could not be attracted by ordinary 
advertising of the staple lines of 
merchandise. The dealer is also 
impressed with the benefit of 

































































having his clerks trained by the 
company. 

The American School of Prac- 
tipedics is run along standard 
educational lines: that is, the 
student is regularly enrolled and 
takes a course of instruction that 
covers all branches of the sub- 
ject. When the course is com- 
pleted he is given a certificate, 
which is handsomely engraved, 
and is made to feel the importance 
of the work which he has been 
through. 

This year for the first time the 
school has operated directly as 
well as through correspondence, 
to which it was formerly re- 
stricted. Now, when the occasion 
justifies it, the school, with its in- 
structors, supplies, charts, etc., is 
taken to the store or commercial 
institution which desires to have 
the course presented, and the in- 
struction is given there. But the 
correspondence plan continues to 
enroll many shoe clerks, and to 
impress them with the importance 
of practipedics, as well as the 
value of featuring Scholl foot 
comfort appliances. 

Interest on the part of dealers 
and their salesmen is also stimu- 
lated by occasional prizes. Dur- 
ing Foot Comfort week the com- 
pany offered $1,000 in prizes for 
the best window displays which 
were put on at that time. Many 
of the dealers, as indicated by the 
photos which have been submitted, 
were not content to use the stock 
material supplied by the company, 
but had expensive backgrounds 
painted by means of which to em- 
phasize the importance of proper 
treatment of the foot. E. G. 
Cisle, advertising manager, said 
that these cost $25 or more in 
numerous instances. 

This year’s advertising cam- 
paign is the most elaborate which 
the company has ever run. Full 
pages in national mediums have 
been used, these being followed 
by smaller advertisements. Pages 
and double page spreads in the 
business papers have developed 
trade interest in the company’s 
products in connection with the 
national advertising in behalf of 
the distributors. 
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For 82 Consecutive Months 


The World-Herald has published each month more clean 
paid advertising from Omaha merchants than any other 
Omaha paper. And for fourteen years the World-Herald has 
published each year more paid want ads than the other Omaha 
papers combined. 


And our local and want ad rates average much higher than 
the other Omaha papers. No advertiser knows the produc- 
tive, pulling power of a newspaper better than the local 
merchants and the want ad public. Their endorsement (at 
the highest rates) is positive proof. 


Here’s the amount of news and advertising published by 
the three Omaha papers in the first ten months of 1918 
(Columns of 294 lines) : 


* Columns of Medical, 


mest Gt “Gia 
World-Herald ....... 20,865.3 20,986.4 None 
Second Paper ........ 18,306.0 15,423.1 1,221.8 
Third Paper ......... 17,864.5 14,888.3 2,125.8 


_(*The World-Herald does not accept any medical, oil stock or questionable finan- 
cial advertising.) 


The World-Herald has the largest city, largest suburban and 
largest total circulation of any Omaha paper, Daily and 
Sunday. 


October, 1918, circulation—Daily 83,661, Sunday 69,836. 


Our Service Department, capably managed, is at the dis- 
posal of national advertisers. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., Representatives 
New York City—Chicago 
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bace Plans 


You are going to work in a brand new world. 
Many Sales and Advertising traditions have 
already gone to pot. For several years busi- 
ness has been largely accidental, but the indus- 
tries that will succeed in the future are not 
now depending on accidents—even prosper- 
ous accidents. The main safeguards for pro- 
duction and profits after this are Sales and 
Advertising Plans made on the basis of the 
resourceful and accurate command and use of 
Facts. 
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Advertising 
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The Lees Company is a serious organization 
of experienced men. It knows chemistry as 
well as commerce; metallurgy as well as mer- 
chandising; science in general as well as sell- 
ing in general; art as well as advertising; his- 
tory as well as human nature. It accepts 
only Ar accounts and prefers clients within 
two hundred miles of Cleveland. Only one 
account of a kind, and to each account the 
most scientific, intimate, constructive and high 
grade type of service. 





Advertising 


Cleveland 
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PROPAGANDA!! 


G@, The same insidious influences that portrayed Ameri- 
cans to Europeans—particularly to the French—as either 
semi-savages or money grubbers, represented the French 
to Americans as frivolous, inconsequential and immoral. 


G, For more than a year THE NEW: FRANCE has held 
up the mirror of Truth, and has been a strong factor in 
promoting cordial understanding and closer social and 
business relations between the great Sister Republics. 


ag, THE NEW FRANCE is proud of its steadily increas- 
ing circulation among people of influence, who direct and 
control the important phases of Franco-American affairs 
in business,—literature,—art,—and ethics. 


G, If you have a product or a service that appeals to this 
desirable element, advertise it in our pages. 


G, Your patronage will also support and extend the work 
we are doing to offset former adverse propaganda and to 
promote Franco-American relations. 


@, Order your insertions through your own agent, or 
from 


The New France, Inc. 


220 West Forty-Second Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Bryant 5506 
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HEN reports became current 

recently that the Food Ad- 
ministration had worked out a 
system of cost accounting for 
food merchants, many national ad- 
vertisers doubtless welcomed the 
news. Manufacturers know that 
if retailers would keep accurate 
accounts they would become bet- 
ter merchants and would soon 
learn to appreciate that profits lie 
in quick turnovers and that adver- 
tising is the force that causes the 
quick turns. 

Unfortunately, however, the re- 
port that the Food Administration 
has perfected a model cost keep- 
ing formula is incorrect. In one 
or two instances—in Iowa for 
example—State Food Administra- 
tions have tried on their own in- 
itiative to get retailers to standard- 
ize their systems of bookkeeping 
but nothing has been done na- 
tionally. Indirectly, though, some 
of the work of Mr. Hoover’s de- 
partment tends to make for better 
retail accounting. 

The Food Administration execu- 
tives appreciate that small retail 
stores need adequate records. 
They realize that the average 
storekeeper has no accurate idea 
of what it costs him to do business 
or what his turnover is. They 
concede that many business men 
would get a shock were they to 
learn how many merchants do not 
pretend to keep books at all. But 
realizing all this they insist that 
more simple systems of cost ac- 
counting will have to be devised 
before any large proportion of 
our merchants can be interested in 
the subject. 

One of the leading officials of 
the Food Administration, a.man 
who has had twenty-five years’ 
experience as a wholesale grocer, 





Food Administration Showing Mer- 


chants on Which Side Their 
Bread Is Buttered 


Rulings That Teach Better Accounting and Show Value of Rapid 
Turnovers 


and who was a retailer before ~ a has no model cost keeping 


entered the wholesale field, came 
back to Washington pretty much 
disgusted from the Iowa conven- 
tion where the above-mentioned 
cost accounting system was dem- 
onstrated. Though this system 
was formally endorsed at the Iowa 
meeting, this official tells PRINTERS’ 
Ink that in his opinion the system 
is so complicated that not one 
small merchant in a hundred can 
grasp it. Even if he could master 
it the average small tradesman 
would find that the operation of 
this system would cost him too 
much to keep it. However, this 
man says that there is such wide- 
spread interest in the matter that 
he hopes it will be possible yet 
to devise a fool-proof cost ac- 
counting system for the small 
stores of the country. 


MAY RECOMMEND COST FINDING 
SYSTEM 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has had eloquent proof in its re- 
cent economic surveys and cost of 
production investigations of the 
need for better accounting meth- 
ods among small retailers and to 
some extent among jobbers. In 
its current investigation of the 
prices and profits on farm-operat- 
ing equipment the Trade Commis- 
sion has had need of the co-opera- 
tion of a picked list of from 100 
to 200 agricultural implement deal- 
ers who are capable of furnishing 
accurate information in regard to 
the cost of doing business at re- 
tail. It turned out not to be easy 
to select from the thousands of 
implement dealers in this country, 
merchants who could qualify. As 
a result the Trade Commission may 
recommend some standard system 
of cost accounting in this field. 

Though the Food Administra- 
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system to offer it has lately started 
several other activities that may 
indirectly push the retail food 
merchants steadily toward the ob- 
jective of scientific storekeeping. 
It first applied this pressure when 
it introduced the Federal licensing 
system which has already been de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK. To be 
sure, that system is applicable only 
to retailers who do a business of 
$100,000 per year. As a matter 
of necessity every merchant who 
must render the periodical reports 
required by the Food Administra- 
tion is obliged to keep accurate 
records. This is also true in a 
lesser degree of the small mer- 
chant who must keep a record of 
his sugar sales. 

Much more potent, however, as 
a factor in the situation, is the 
lately expanded “price interpreta- 
tion” work of the Food Adminis- 
tration which has grown out of 
the determination to have “fair 
prices” in every county in the 
country. This, indeed, is the sys- 
tem that gave rise to the rumor 
that the Administration has adopt- 
ed a uniform system of cost ac- 
counting. As an educational force 
in retail circles it will probably 
serve almost the same purpose. 

At least the retail grocers who 
serve with the wholesalers in every 
county on what are known as the 
local Price Interpreting Boards 
must inevitably have thrust upon 
them the necessity for closer study 
of turnover, prices and profits. 
It has been recommended that on 
each of these local Boards there 
shall be representatives of the 
small stores as well as the larger 
establishments and that both 
“Cash and Carry” stores and 
“Credit and Delivery” stores shall 
have spokesmen in the councils. 
The mere fact that comparisons 
will thus be made between the two 
systems of retail merchandising 
as to cost and turnover differen- 
tials ought to benefit the merchants 
participating. Many merchants 
will also doubtless gain pointers 
from the list of profits and per- 
centages which the Distribution 
Division of the Food Administra- 
tion is sending out as a guide to 
distributors in fixing their prices. 
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This division is now giving con- 
fidentially explicit directions as 
to how selling prices should be 
arrived at on all classes of staples. 

While not all business men are 
in sympathy with the principle, 
there is no question that the in- 
sistence of the Food Administra- 
tion that selling prices shall in all 
instances be based on cost is an 
influence toward better account- 
ing. Special Rule 1 governing 
wholesalers and retailers of va- 
rious food products is: “The li- 
censee shall sell the food com- 
modities at not more than a rea- 
sonable advance over the actual 
purchase price of the particular 
goods sold, without regard to the 
market or replacement ‘value at 
the time of such sale.” 

In connection with this part of 
price interpretation the Food Ad- 
ministration has developed what 
is known as an “averaging sys- 
tem,” which may serve as one 
more influence to turn a _ mer- 
chant’s thoughts to consistent and 
habitual cost keeping. This averag- 
ing system is but a modification of 
the plan prescribed by Rule 1 
(above quoted) in that it permits 
a merchant to sell “at not more than 
a reasonable advance over the aver- 
age purchase price of all lots of 
the same grade and size of the 
same commodity in his possession 
or invoiced to him.” In using this 
system a merchant under the jur- 
isdiction of the Food Administra- 
tion is required to keep a record 
of the manner in which his aver- 
ages have been arrived at. In 
some instances the Food Admin- 
istration has suggested maximum 
margins on sales by wholesalers 
to retailers and these margins 
which are declared to be ample to 
include all carrying charges range, 
in the case of representative items 
such as canned goods, evaporated 
milk, etc, from eight to fifteen 
per cent. 

All of these different influences 
are bound to have some effect. 
Even if only a few hundred mer- 
chants learn to be better account- 
ants, all the effort would be worth 
while. Get a retailer started right 
and there is no telling how far he 
will go. 
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CHRISTMAS 


VICTORY 


December 25, 1918, will be the 
most memorable Christmas 
observance in the history of 
Christendom. 


Will you commence now to pre- 
pare for the business revival 
following peace and lead the 
van, or will you lie dormant 
and let the other fellow lead? 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
CHRISTMAS. ISSUE 


Publication Date Dec. 10 Closing Date Dec. 1 
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A Church Paper That 
Is Something More 


With its 100 years of leadership, The 
Churchman holds an assured position in the 
fore-front of all.denominational weeklies. 

The Churchman, while representing the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is a ‘notable 
example of a denominational publication that 
is not solely denominational. There are three 
editorial divisions of the paper: the editorial 
pages of its brilliant Editor, Rev. William 
Austin Smith, the contributed articles written 
by some of the ablest men in the Church, and 
out of it, and the news department covering 
the whole news scope of the Church. Any 
one of these single departments justifies the 
subscription price of $3.50 per year, the high- 
est subscription price of any religious weekly 
in America. 

The Churchman is essentially a class paper 
as its readers are, without exception, well-to- 
do educated people. It stands for an impres- 
sive investment not only in Church property, 
but in private property as well, and its readers 
are strongly responsive to its voice. 

Every kind of advertising of the better 
class, such as resorts, financial institutions, 
publishers’ business, the better class of cloth- 
ing, food products and household supplies 
will secure through The Churchman real 
purchasing power at an exceedingly low rela- 
tive cost. 


THE CHURCHMAN 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
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All Nations 
Agree to Accept “Made 
in U.S. A.” 





Mark of Identification Has Been 


Objected to in Some Quarters, 
as Tending to Confusion—Ceylon 
and India Now Fall in Line and 
Make Phrase Unanimously Ac- 
ceptable 





HE last obstacle seems to 
have been removed to the use 

of the inscription “Made in U. S. 
A.” on articles of manufacture 
produced in the United States. 
All nations have finally agreed to 
accept this designation of origin 
as indicating the North American 
republic as the source of articles 
so labeled. That “U. S. A.” thus 
used could mean anything else— 
unless, by some far-fetched mis- 
construction, it was interpreted to 
signify United States Army— 
may be inconceivable to many 
business men. But the meaning 
has not been so clear in some 
quarters abroad as it has been 
here at home, and trade plans 
have been held up in consequence. 
For more than two years past 
the officials of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington have 
been carrying on’ international 
negotiations with the object of 
establishing one and only one 
meaning for “U. S. A.” as ap- 
plied in commerce. They have 
redoubled their efforts since it 
was decided a few weeks ago 
that it was impolitic to press the 
Bureau’s movement for a national 
trade-mark and that instead an 
effort would be made to rally all 
business interests to the use of 
the plain-type description “Made 
in U. S. A.” Complete success 
came but recently with the capi- 
tulation of the Governments of 
India and Ceylon and their ex- 
Pression of willingness to accept 
goods marked “Made in U. S. A.” 
Objection to “Made in U. S. 
A.” which has come from customs 
officers in the Far East and else- 
where has been based on the con- 
tention that the initials involved, 
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EXPORT TRADE! 


INDIA 


“PUNCH” COVERS 


the 


WHOLE GROUND 


ADMIRABLY 
% 


WING to Government 

restrictions in the home 
trade, an important firm of 
advertisers in “ PUNCH” 
were seeking colonial and 
foreign expansion. 


The question of media for 
India naturally came under 
review. It was decided to 
obtain first-hand information 
from merchants in India. 

As the result of careful investiga- 
tion, it was concluded that for high- 
priced goods ‘‘PUNCH’”’ would 
cover the whole ground admirably. 
And this conclusion was proved by 
results to be pre-eminently correct. 
You—if you would seek the patron- 
age of Britons at home or scattered 
far the wide world over— can choose 
no better medium to reach them 
than ‘‘PUNCH,”’ with its uni- 
versal circulation and its strictly 
high-class public. 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “ Punch"’ 


10 Bouverie Street, 
London, Eng. 





























Junior 
VISE VISE 
SIGNAL SIGNAL 





Junior 
Vise Signals 


are like regular Vise 
Signals (the large 
ones) only handier, 
if possible. 


Vise Signals are made in 12 colors; 
each color stands for a certain detail 
in file or card index and “flags” 
you on the minute when that detail 
comes up. Junior Signals are smaller; 
they can be used separately or in 
conjunction with the big ones. As to 
adaptability—J unior Signals are good 
everywhere, for everything. Splendid 
for instant information on any detail 
you want to know about. Big business 
(small, too) knows Junior Signals. 
Make a short try fora long-felt want— 
we will gladly send free samples. 


Graffco 
Vi : ] ’ 
—they’re dependable. They 
get a steely grip on papers 
and hold on. They don’t 
‘‘work up’’ or work loose, or 
work around anywhere; they 
just WORK. The patent 
tongue prevents papers slip- 
ping in either direction; in- 
stantly put on; in three 
wanted sizes; cut shows me- 


dium size; they look well on 
your stationery. No. 2 


Samples of the actual thing will cost 
you nothing. Why not try them? 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 
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if not misleading, might readily 
be misconstrued. It was argued 
on the one hand that U. S. A, 
stands for United States of Aus- 
tralia and for Union of. South 
Africa just as logically as for 
United States of America, and 
officials of the British Empire 
were naturally inclined to lean 
backward to protect the colonial 
dominions from any mix-up to 
the possible disadvantage of their 
traders. On the other hand, it 
was urged that this country had 
no right to monopolize the ab- 
breviation mentioned _ because 
Mexico might with equal pro- 
priety make use of the same desig- 
nation. 

Such objections may appear to 
be of the hair-splitting type, but 
months of correspondence and 
negotiation have been required to 
clear them away and give ex- 
porters of this country clear title 
to the slogan, the use of which 
has already become a habit with 
many firms. Final clearing of the 
atmosphere has come with a for- 
mal ruling by the ‘principal col- 
lector of customs at Colombo, 
Ceylon, that in future the mark- 
ing of American goods with the 
words “Made in U. S. A.” will 
be accepted as a sufficient counter 
indication of the country of 
origin for the purposes of the 
Ceylon Merchandise Marks Ordi- 
nance. 

However, although India and 
Ceylon have agreed to accept 
“Made in U. S. A.” instead of an 
inscription more detailed in speci- 
fication, the officials in these 
countries have, in their late rul- 
ings, taken occasion again to 


| emphasize the necessity of mark- 


ing all American goods with 


| definite indication of the country 


of production or manufacture in 
letters as large as any in the 
trade description or mark and re- 
peated wherever such words or 
marks occur. That such marking 
is obligatory in these markets is, 
however, only additional argu- 
ment for the recommendation of 
the Commerce Bureau that the 
words “Made in U. S. A.” be 
placed on all export goods what: 
ever the destination, 
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de Brest, France, November 8. 


“ | Rear-Admiral Henry B. Wilson, U.S. N., Comman- 


sig- ° : : 
der of the American forces in French waters, today 
but | made the following statement for the information of 


* | United Press editors: 


vith “The statement of the United Press rela- 
for- tive. to the signing of the armistice was 
rbo, | made public from my office on the basis 
the | of what appeared to be official and au- 
ster | thoritative information. 


rdi- | “T am in a position to know that the 
United Press and its representative acted 
in perfect good faith, and that the prema- 
ture announcement was the result of an 
error, for which the agency was in no 


vith | wise responsible.” 
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Here is a 
Suggestion 
LO 


Medta 
Managers! 


W HO knows but that one of these days a dental 
manufacturer or a dentifrice manufacturer 
will seek information from you regarding reaching 
the dental profession? 

As a measure of preparedness, why not send along 
a request for data for your files? 

ORAL HYGIENE is regarded by dental adver- 
tisers as the foremost medium in the field. 

Its advertising rate per page is highest. 

But its advertising rate per thousand dentists 
reached is lowest. 

ORAL HYGIENE is rather a remarkable pub- 
lication. 


Full and complete information upon request ! 


ORAL HYGIENE 


The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession 


W. Linrorp SmitH Wma. W. BeEtcuer, D.D.S. Merwin B. Massot 
Publisher Editor Business Manager 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
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Advertising and Non-Essentials 


Il—The Former Cannot Be Classed As a Superfluous Appendage of 
Business 


By E. 'T. Gundlach 


(Continued from last week’s issue) 
. printers’ ink is an essential 

for essential Government work, 
what shall we say of  print- 
ers’ ink used by individuals 
for their individual projects? 
The question before Government 
officials can be but one: is that 
individual’s project worth while? 
Is the thing that he wants to ad- 
vertise or is the thought he is 
spreading worth while during 
war-time? 

The project advertised may re- 
fer to a thought, e. g., how to 
manage your diet economically, 
or the purpose of the advertise- 
ment may be particularly to in- 
cite action by the purchase of 
this, that, or the other article. 
Whatever may be the project, ad- 
vertising is one means to the 
end. If the project is being sup- 
pressed, then of course auto- 
matically that much advertising 
stops and we have no problem to 
consider. But if the project is to 
be og then advertising is 
economy, i. é., represents a direct 
saving, tf it is the cheapest means 
to aid that project. 

From the purely economic side, 
the value of any particular adver- 
tisement must be measured by its 
cost as against the cost of any 
other means, i. ¢., other form of 
salesmanship. 

There is no doubt waste in bad 
advertising and there is waste in 
bad salesmanship. But a good 
salesman makes four calls, five 
calls, ten calls, and he sells on 
the fifth or the eleventh call. We 
do not, therefore, say that his 
time on the other calls has been 
wasted. A magazine or a news- 
paper reaches a_ great many 
readers who do not see the an- 
nouncement or who would not be 
interested. It does not follow 


that this is waste circulation. 
The simplest test of each ad- 
vertisement *is, 


does it. pay the 


advertiser who put up his money? 
If it does, it is evident that this 
form of salesmanship must have 
cost the business man less (hence 
it was more economical to so- 
ciety) than some other form of 
salesmanship. If it was not, then 
the advertiser spent money heed- 
lessly, and the advertising really 
did not pay, relatively speaking. 

Unless, indeed, we are willing 
to assume that men have gone on 
for years wasting their money on 
advertising and yet building big 
businesses, while competitors had 
better and cheaper means of 
building, unless we would assume 
this, we are forced to this conclu- 
sion: The bulk of all advertising 
must represent a national saving 
in the ultimate expense of com- 
petitive selling.* 


COMPETITIVE SALESMANSHIP_ RE- 


DUCED 


In these war times it may be- 
come necessary, in fact it has al- 
ready become advisable, to cut 
down competitive salesmanship. 
Traveling representatives have 
been reduced in number by busi- 
ness men because they are un- 
able to fill more orders. In the 
same way advertising has been 
curtailed. (Though the question 
arises whether this is wise from 
the individual business man’s point 
of view, in many instances at 
least, since the effects of advertis- 
ing are more far-reaching and 
endure over an incomparably lon- 
ger period than a salesman’s call.) 

But salesmanship as a_ whole 


* The individual advertiser is fortu- 
nate that as yet no restrictions force 
him to spend 80 cents for circular mat- 
ter where 7 cents invested in circular 
matter and newspaper or magazine 
space will buy the same result. It is 
to be assumed that if he is spending 
$100,000 a year in a that rep- 
resents so much money saved in sales- 
men, if not he presumably would be 
spending more on salesmen and less on 
advertising. 
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has not been abandoned by the 
business world, nor do we know 
of any plans on the part of the 
Government to put an end to all 
traveling representatives. 

Some day competitive methods 
may be regarded as wasteful; the 
world may resolve itself into a 
pure communism. We may get 
institutions such as are outlined 
in Bellamy’s “Looking  Back- 
ward.” But as yet the competi- 
tive system is not dead. From 
the point of view of communists 
advertising is a waste, of course; 
because every kind of competitive 
salesmanship is a waste. From 
the point of view of the business 
man who believes in some system 
other than communism, only poor 
advertising is wasteful; while the 
very fact that an advertisement is 
profitable is absolute evidence 
that it represents salesmanship- 
economy. 

It seems, therefore, quite illog- 
ical and, as I stated above, eo ipso 
paradoxical to raise the question 
as to whether advertising as such 
is a non-essential. The question 
is meaningless outside of an ar- 
gument for a communistic state. 
Or when in war time, all sales- 
manship is to be eliminated, then 
advertising, too, may be grouped 
as a “non-essential” means to 
production. If the war lasts less 
than twenty-five years we shall 
presumably not reach that di- 
lemma. 

Until then the real questions 
are: How shall we advertise, and 
what are the things that should 
be advertised, and what are the 
things that should not be. 


GOVERNMENTS THRIFT CAMPAIGNS 


These questions bring us face 
to face with the Government’s 
policies regarding thrift and 
maximum production. We are 
told on the one hand that the 
people must save; thrift is being 
preached as a patriotic duty. We 
are told on the other hand that 
labor must be diverted to essen- 
tials, to war industries, to maxi- 
mum production along lines most 
needed. 

These two statements are two 
sides of the same _ proposition. 
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The object, in final analysis the 
only real object as a war measure 
at least, of the entire campaign 
for thrift, is the diversion of la- 
bor from less essential to essen- 
tial industry. As long as there 
is a great demand for some lux- 
ury, labor would be found to pro- 
duce that luxury and it is feared 
that production of _ essentials 
would then be hampered; i. ¢., 
provided labor and material for 
primary essentials were not given 
full priority. 

Regulating the country’s prod- 
ucts within the last few months, 
specifically within the last few 
weeks, the Government is tackling 
this problem not so much in 
preaching thrift but more directly 
from the other side. Government 
régulations regarding priorities on 
material are being systematized so 
that production can proceed ir- 
respective of whimsical demands. 
War needs come first and other 
real needs of the country next. 


REGULATION OF LABOR 


Then, besides, we now will have 
more and more regulation of la- 
bor supplies, that is, by voluntary 
co-operation of labor, so that em- 
ployers will find it difficult if not 
impossible to secure labor away 
from needed production. Assum- 
ing this regulation to be perfect- 
ed so that the needs of the coun- 
try are being met by systematic 
distribution of material and labor, 
then all that is immediately sought 
by preaching thrift to individuals 
has already been gained, namely: 
production for the nation’s need, 
has been accomplished without an 
artificial effort to cramp  con- 
sumption. 

For the purpose of selling War 
Saving Stamps and Government 
bonds, thrift campaigns must 
continue. The doctrine of sav- 
ings on goods and services must 


be inculcated into the Ameri- 
can people. Within reasonable 
limits, there seems to be no 


known difference of opinion in 
Government circles on this point. 

Yet we should not misuse the 
word “thrift.” A thrifty farmer 


is one who wastes nothing, who 
spends money freely eto keep his 
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The Power of the Editorial 








MOTOR AGE 


MOTOR 
WORLD 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE 


MOTOR BOAT 


EL 
AUTOMOVIL 
AMERICANO 


TRANSFER 
& STORAGE 


TIRE 
RATE BOOK 











HE greatest men are those who 

mould the thoughts of other men. 
For centuries the ability to control and 
direct thought has been a familiar theme 
of philosophic discussion, and the power 
wielded by any agency which can direct 
the thought and action of any group 
of men is a power of vast potential pos- 
sibilities. 


For any publication or group of pub- 
lications to be able to direct the thinking 
of any group of men there are certain 
factors which must, of necessity, be 
present. 


1. The editorial staff must be not 
only representative of the class of men 
to whom they are talking but must be 
recognized authorities in their line. 


2. The reader must have implicit 
confidence in the publication, born of a 
sustained reputation for ability and ac- 
curacy. 


3. The editorial contents must be 
clean, with no trace of partisanship or 
“colored” news or editorials. 


These factors are responsible for the 
undoubted influence every Class Journal 
Publication wields in the particular 
branch of the industry it represents. 


The Class Jou rnal 


PUBLIC 


TIONS 





THE CLASS JOURNAL CO. 


U. P. C. Building, New York Mallers Building, Chicago 
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Alling Waste-Laskets 


is a War-Time Crime 


OUR message, on poor paper, is like a diamond 

in the rough. People do not recognize its true 
worth. It joins the criminal procession from the 
mail-bag to the waste-basket, which takes such pre- 
cious toll of American materials, time and effort. 


Give your printed matter an appropriate setting. 
Make it say hardware, if it advertises hardware. Give 
it the feminine touch, if it sells something to women. 
It must look its message to get its message across. 


The right kind of booklet accomplishes your pur- 
pose. That effects conservation all along the line— 
paper, transportation, mails and man power. 


Ask your printer or advertising agency about 

Strathmore. Write us for our booklet “Selective 

Mailings.” It will tell you how Strathmore 
Papers conserve 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. = Mirtineacue, Mass. 


Strathmore 
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barns in order, who does not stint 
his cattle on feed; in short, a 
man who spends liberally for 
more production. That, and not 
miserliness, is thrift. 


EXTREME IDEAS ABOUT THRIFT 


The Government’s doctrine of 
thrift does not mean necessarily 
that all are agreed in preaching 
thrift to the ultimate. If extreme 
ideas were adopted and really 
lived up to by the public, we may 
well question whether the result- 
ant sudden disorganization of so- 
ciety would not present far great- 
er evils than the benefits derived 
from saving, 1. e., from sudden 
diversion of production. Thus 
while it is no doubt true that by 
refusing to drive an auto a man 
releases a chauffeur to drive a 
truck, it does not follow that 
when he refuses to have his piano 
tuned he is thereby making a 
brass polisher out of some sixty- 
year-old piano tuner.* 

There is also another theory re- 
garding this question of thrift. 
Shall we tell the man who is 
earning good wages that every 
cent must be spared? That he 
cannot get the reward of his pres- 
ent industry in a certain amount 
of present amusement, present 
extra luxuries? Since we want 
his maximum production, will not 
the privilege of a certain amount 
of immediate luxury be an added 
stimulus for greater production? 
I am not trying to answer this 
question, I am simply stating it. 

Advertising men who raised a 
hue and cry against the thrift 
campaign branded their own busi- 
ness of publicity as the exponent 
of wastefulness. They deliber- 
ately said: “We want to keep on 
‘stimulating consumption’ while 
the Government preaches thrift.” 

Unconsciously, perhaps, since all 
advertising says “do buy my 
product,” they felt that the cry 





* We may throw aside, of course, the 
often expressed argument that business 
must go on in order that we may “‘make” 
money so that we may buy Liberty 
Bonds, etc., etc. These arguments are 
based on a misconception as to the 
functions of money. They are based 
on wrong ideas as to the creation and 
the consumption of wealth. 
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Above Par 


HE RICHMOND 

TIMES-DISPATCH 
continues to show substantial 
circulation gains. The total 
circulation for the month of 
October, 1918, together with 
the gain for each edition is 
given herewith :— 


Times-Dispatch 


DAILY EDITION 


36,710 
Gain 10,638 


Times-Dispatch 


SUNDAY EDITION 


53,206 
Gain 7,556 


It is worthy of note that these 
totals were registered in the 
face of an advance in the sell- 
ing price on September 1, 
1918, to 


Daily Edition 3c per copy 
Sunday Edition 7c per copy 
Such circulation service rep- 
resents a commanding vol- 


ume of  Home-Delivered 
Quality producing 


“An Advertising Service 
Above Par” 


The 
TIMES - DISPATCH 


RICHMOND - -_ Va. 


Story, Brooks & Finley 
Special Advertising Representatives 
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Pencils and 
flannel suits 


You could wear a 
white flannel suit in 
zero weather — but 
why should you? 
And why use any 
pencil other than 
that precisely suited 
to your require- 
ments? 


DIXON'S 
ELDOoRAD 
Dhe master drawing pencil” 


offers, among its 17 de- 
grees, a pencil that exactly 
fits your individual needs 
—a pencil so responsive 
that it makes a great 
difference in your work. 
17 degrees—9H (hardest) 
to 6B (softest); HB (me- 
dium) for general work. 


Write now on your letter 
head for free full-length 
samples —also our grade 
chart showing the uses of 
the 17 degrees. Please 
state the nature of your 
pencil work and your 
dealer's name. 


He /ouad Suimeup sajsew aytoQCVuOC TA. SNOxi 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Oe Dept. 150-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Established 1827 
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“don’t buy” was directed against 
them. Because they did not rec- 
ognize in their own minds that 
successful advertising necessarily 
represents for each individual ad- 
vertiser a saving in sales expense, 
and nothing else. 

For the individual advertiser 
this publicity may stimulate con- 
sumption of his goods. (But the 
economic doctrine about “the 
blessing of stimulating consump- 
tion” is no more than errant 
amateurish nonsense. Consump- 
tion as a whole is never stimulated, 
it is only diverted, and if it could 
be stimulated beyond production, 
or could be less than the produc- 
tion, it would not be a blessing. 
Advertising never gave such a 
blessing, and to-day is no such 
bugaboo.) 


NOT TO CONDEMN ADVERTISING 


Advertisers, therefore, need not 
be concerned about any general 
problem of consumption; nor 
should they be suspected of creat- 
ing anti-governmental stimuli to 
wastefulness. In chosing their 
method of selling by means of 
publicity, they find their restric- 
tions in the amount they are al- 
lowed to produce, not in the 
method of sale. 

It is futile to question an ad- 
vertiser or to have him question 
his own conscience as long as his 
only motive in advertising is to 
sell or to help his salesmen sell 
the goods which the Government 
regulations enable him to put on 
the market. (Especially when we 
consider that the Priority Board 
call no industry non-essential, 
recognizing only greater and lesser 
essentials and giving the war es- 
sentials 100 per cent priority.) 

Hence the advertiser and the ad- 
vertising man can hardly be ex- 
pected to sit in judgment on in- 
dividual pieces of copy, or gather 
opinions as to whether this, that 
or the other kind of advertising 
fits in with thrift ideas and with 
plans for maximum production. 
The fact that the goods are pro- 
duced is sufficient evidence that 
their sale does not conflict with 
necessary thrift. Therefore, i 
a continuance 0 
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To take advantage of the commereial possibilities 
of the Islands, you must know and understand the 
customs and iRe people. 
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W/ The Pacifie Commercial Company, the 

Ny largest enterprise in the Philippines offers 
p/ to exporters and manufaeturers unexcelled 
é facilities for distribution. 


Its selling division covers the Islands. 

Its publicity organization reaches nearly 
every home, using the eight principal dialects 
of the country and Chinese, Spanish and English 


Its various departments carry and distribute food 
products, textiles, machinery, hardware, automobiles 
trucks, tires, household goods, paints, sporting goods 
"4 <i shoes, furnishings and sundries, toilet articles 
wi ey plumbing supplies, agricultural implements and tools 
| If yours is a problem of Philippine a 
\y distribution call upon or write to the | * 
Hi Nearest office or address us at 
Manila. 
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PACIFIC COMMERCIAL CONPARY 


KOBE, JAPAN MANILA SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
NEW YORK SAN - FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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the methods of individual com- 
petition on which the country 
has thrived are naturally best. 
And the standard in such cases 
for each man is quite simply this: 
“Does the advertising pay you?” 


To Summarize: 


Advertising is a means to in- 
dustry not an industry. 

The Government itself in all 
its departments has found pub- 
licity an essential means to its 
industry of winning the war. 

This Government publicity, 
while sometimes seemingly waste- 
ful and not nearly as economical 
as newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising might have been, has 
proven highly successful, i. e., 
profitable in a saving in effort— 
therefore a saving in money ex- 
pense. 

Government officials in ques- 
tioning the value of any business 
advertisement can therefore not 
question the value of this means 
of selling but only the worth- 
whileness of the thing adver- 
tised. 

In each individual case the 
fact that publicity pays the ad- 
vertiser is a sufficient test of its 
economy; otherwise the adver- 
tiser would spend less money by 
using some other means of sales- 
manship. (Communistic argu- 
ments about the wastefulness of 
competitive selling may be ig- 
nored. ) 

The things to be sold are all 
the things that are produced un- 
der the Government’s present 
system of regulating priorities 
in production. Thrift campaigns 
do not conflict with such sales, 
and the simple question for each 
business man is this: “Is adver- 
tising of MY goods a profitable, 
therefore economical, part of 
MY selling expense ?” 


NOT TO HINDER GOVERNMENT 


Yet while remaining thus a free 
agent, the advertiser certainly can 
restrict himself by not interfer- 
ing with certain well defined Gov- 
ernment plans. Those who live 
by commissions on advertising can 
at their own sacrifice advise and 
encourage curtailment of expendi- 
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FOREIGN 
MARKET 
PROTECTION 


“Just what we wanted 
to know!” wrote a 
manufacturer after 
reading L. W. Mida’s 
pamphlet showing how 
to head off foreign 
good will pilfering 
and piracy. Do you 
want one? It’s FREE! 


—— We co-operate on a good will 
basis with attorneys, advertising 
agencies and others whose clients 
need trade-mark service. 


Mida’s Trade-Mark Bureau 


Rand-McNally Building 
_CHICAGO 
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One-Half Year of 
Record Breaking! 


The December issue shows a 


46% GAIN 


in paid display advertising over Decem- 
ber a year ago. This is the sixth con- 
secutive month to show an increase of 


over 40%. We'd like to show you why! 


EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 _— ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ern Representative 
J.B. FINUC AN. Hartford Bidg., Chicago 
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tures where it seems desirable and 
where an advertiser is already so 
disposed. One might suggest in- 
junctions such as these: 

(1) Do not undertake advertis- 
ing plans which involve raising 
the price of an article in order to 
take care of advertising expendi- 
tures. Publicity in every instance, 
now more than ever, should rep- 
resent a saving in sales expendi- 
tures as against other forms of 
necessary salesmanship. 

(2) Do not run advertising that 
contains insincere baits to buy 
luxuries, e. g., “We'll accept pay- 
ment in Liberty Bonds,” as if that 
were patriotism. Make a sincere 
business proposition, put your 
“bait” in your price, in your of- 
fer, the genuinely better proposi- 
tion. 

(3) Do not run copy that gives 
the consumer an “excuse” for 
buying on the ground of thrift. 
Let him spend because he wants 
to spend, and if he buys a luxury 
do not try to argue him into the 
belief that he is buying a neces- 
sity or helping thrift. There is 
no such thing, for instance, as a 
“thrift” automobile merely be- 
cause it costs less than some other 
car. 

(4) Do not advertise to the ex- 
tent of abnormal enlargement of 
advertiser’s business; 7. e., do not 
“plunge” on a “good thing,” a 
system that is absolutely right for 
the individual in ordinary times. 
Avoid this at least when it would 
involve distinct additions to your 
fixed capital. 

(5) Do not advertise (as far 
as the proposition permits) e+z- 
cept by constant “check up” 
sales to see how advertising pays 
as you go along. Do not use 
“white space” for publicity but fill 
your space with your message, or 
use less space if only that is need- 
ed for the message. By checking 
back on results even in pure pub- 
licity campaigns the advertiser 
will find this kind of economy a 
saving to him,all orthodox theo- 
ries in advertising notwithstanding. 
This method of checking results 
which is perfectly simple in mail- 
order and local-store advertising, 
can be used to a great extent also 
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in general publicity campaigns, 
and it is of greatest help in elim- 
inating waste and leakages in ad- 
vertising expenditures. To main- 
tain good will publicity must con- 
tinue. But the advertiser who 
now bolsters his good will at the 
expense of the tax collector, 
spending now for returns not next 
season, but five seasons hence, ts 
an enemy of all legitimate adver- 
tising. 

(6) Do not advertise along 
lines that are in competition with 
the Government’s announced plans. 
This does not mean that the in- 
dividual ideas of every local offi- 
cial should serve as an injunction; 
but that all advertisers, agencies 
and publishers should co-operate 
on the broad, general programmes 
announced by the Government. 
For instance, a particularly typi- 
cal example under No. 6, at this 
moment, is certain classified adver- 
tising for help injuring the U. S. 
Employment Service. Such adver- 
tising is now largely being cleaned 
up; thanks to co-operation of 
those business men who are pa- 
triotic. (This will hold true prac- 
tically during the reconstruction 
period.) 


BEST DEFENSE FOR ADVERTISING 


When such injunctions as these 
six—and others that may occur to 
individual advertisers—have been 
observed in the interests of the 
nation, we may sincerely proceed 
with all advertising plans as in 
times before the war, recognizing 
that we are choosing a “means to 
industry” that has been tested and 
tried in the furnace of competition 
and has been found to be a means 
of saving sales expense. We can 
then defend advertising to the ul- 
timate against those who do not 
understand its functionings. 

In fact, if we examine the six 
injunctions named above we find 
that they are directed mostly 
against bait casting, price boost- 
ing, gambling, tax dodging, etc., 
and not against REAL ADVER- 
TISING. . 

At the same time the advertis- 
ing interests must look upon their 
problems not from the point of 
view of personal interests, but 
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Highly Trained 
Circulation Man Open 
for Engagement 


Te a magazine publisher who expects to 
sell a half million to ten million dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising space each 
year, a salary of $10,000.00 to $15,- 
000.00 is a small investment, if it buys 
the services of the right Circulation 
Man—one who can increase your 
net revenue and make your space 
easier to sell. 


For a national advertiser who spends a 
quarter of a million dollars or more in maga- 
zine advertising each year, a salary of even 
$25,000.00 is a dividend-paying investment, 
if it buys the services of a Space Buyer who 
knows Circulation. And who is in a better 
position to know and to weigh circulation 
values than a man who, for fifteen years, has 
specialized on producing circulation? 


The man you may be looking for is 35 years 
of age, happily married, and has a fifteen 
years’ record for making good on several maga- 
zines of large circulation (more than five years 
in present position and with good and suffi- 
cient reasons for desiring to change). Both ref- 
erences and reputation give him a character 
rating of ‘“Double-A-One.” His habits of 
personal thrift avoid extravagance with other 
people’s money. But integrity and ability, 
combined with a valuable promotion ex- 
perience and sound business judgment, are not 
his only assets. He possesses the Imagination, 
the Enthusiasm and the Persistence to “carry 
through.” Straight salary considered, but 
commission and drawing account preferred. 


F or confidential interview please address: 
“W,” Box 225, Printers’ Ink, New York City. 
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Due to the energy and initiative of the 


Dayton News and 
Springfield News 


Sunday in these cities has become an impor- 
tant day with advertisers 


Local merchants are getting 
good results from Sunday copy 


Dayton Sunday News Springfield Sunday News 

























Net Paid for 
October . . 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 








' 31,608 
NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO, DAYTON, OHIO 


Members A. B. C. 


Net Paid ge 
October . . 


11,175 


- KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower 
JOHN “GLASS, Peoples Gas Building 


























Binders for PRINTERS’ INK 











75 Cents Each 
Postpaid 











PRINTERS’ 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders fora 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement and will open like 
a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


INK PUBLISHING CO 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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from the one and only considera- 
tion of the nation’s needs. We 
must not befuddle our minds nor 
try to argue that black is white. 

We must at this time regard 
our own advertising as an un- 
prejudiced non-advertiser would 
regard it. To those who have 
not quite grasped the abstract truth 
of a salesman appealing to one mil- 
lion people at a time we must pre- 
sent legitimate arguments. And 
they must be legitimate. They must 
be sincere. Otherwise their value 
fails. 

And sincerity means that we 
must be prepared to make certain 
concessions. 


PLAN FOR WAR, NOT PEACE 


Every industry and every en- 
ergy of individuals must be bent 
to the winning of the war.* If 
there should be any truth in the 
rumors that the war may end 
soon, we cannot under any cir- 
cumstances shape our lives with 
that thought in view. We must 
think -only of the possibly long, 
bitter struggle in which every 
ounce of energy of the American 
nation will be used. For the mo- 
ment business plans must be laid 
with a view to prolonged war; 
and not with a view to peace. 
Then and then only peace will 
come earlier. 

After the struggle and after 
the immediate reconstruction pe- 
riod the nation will take inven- 
tory. The nation of one hundred 
million people will say: 

“What has this man done and 
that man done, and what has this 
industry accomplished and that 
industry failed to do? Who has 
helped and who has hindered?” 


NATION WILL TAKE INVENTORY 


Aside from patriotic considera- 
tion, regarded from the point of 
pure self-interest, the advertising 
fraternity will gain distinctly by 
taking at this time the patriotic 
stand. If publishers suffer, if 


*This was written several weeks ago, 
but many of the industrial problems of 
war-time confront the nation perhaps to 
even a greater degree during the recon- 
struction period. The true patriot thinks 
first of the country’s needs, whether 
there be peace or war.—E. G. 
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County Agricultural 
Agents directly 
reached 9,346,700 
farm people during 
the 1917 crop year. 


There was an average 
of about 2,000 County 
Agents (men and wom- 
en) at work during that 
year. There are now 
more than 5,000 active- 
ly at work. 


This means that during the 
1918 crop year County 
Agents will undoubtedly 
reach from 15 million to 
20 million farm people. 


American Farming has been 
actively co-operating, unoffi- 
cially, with the County Agri- 
cultural Agents in all states 
of the Union, since 1916. 
Their successful plans, ideas, 
and achievements, comprise 
the most instructive and help- 
ful information that farm 
people can possibly obtain. 


We have compiled a little book- 
let descriptive of the County Ag- 
ricultural Agent movement. The 
information given in this booklet 
is invaluable to every one inter- 
ested in American agriculture. It 
is sent free on request. 


Ask for Booklet C 





DUANE W. GAYLORD, Publisher 
Chicago 


Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Rep., 
23 East 26th St., New York. 
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Will Purchase 
Advertise and Sell 


Specialties 


An American organiza- 
tion, with practical suc- 
cessful experience, es- 
tablished foreign and 
domestic agents and am- 
ple capital, will purchase 
a substantial interest or 
the entire business of 
established specialties in 
proprietary medicine, 
pharmaceutical, chem- 
ical, toilet goods, soaps, 
food products, or indus- 
trial lines. Only those 
propositions will be con- 
sidered, which will show 
by rigid investigation, 
real merit as repeaters, 
satisfactory margin of 
profit, wide field, regis- 
tered trade marks and 





some established  busi- 
ness, needing only suf- 
ficient capital, intelli- 
gent advertising and 


sales campaign, to large- 
ly increase their volume, 
both in this and foreign 
countries. Mail com- 
plete information, which 
will be treated in abso- 
lute confidence. Address 
“Specialties,” Box 224, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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agency accounts dwindle so that 
nothing more than the overhead 
expenses can be met, if advertis- 
ers lose some “good will,” very 
well, we can bear that. Our sac- 
rifice is light compared to the sac- 
rifice of the men “over there.” 

And when the war is over the 
public should realize that the 
great interests represented by pub- 
lishers and advertisers have said 
to the nation: 

“We have advised you in sin- 
cerity. We have advocated ad- 
vertising where we believed in 
advertising because of its eco- 
nomic saving. And we have sac- 
rificed interests and curtailed our 
own advertising at loss to our- 
selves whenever we felt without 
positive orders from. the Govern- 
ment that the nation’s needs 
thereby would be served.” 





Paper Restrictions for House- 


Organs 

T. E. Donnelley, Chief of the Pulp 
and Paper Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, has issued a bulletin defi- 
ning house-organ publications, including 
Individual, Collective and Community. 

The “individual” house- -organ is de- 
fined as a publication of stated fre- 
quency of issue, published in the in- 
terest of an individual, a firm or cor- 
poration. If such publications were is- 
sued prior to October 1, 1918, the ton- 
nage of paper used each month shall be 
at least 25 per cent less than the aver- 
age amount used per month during the 
preceding twelve months, and if the 
publication is less than twelve months 
old, the basis of computation shall be 
the monthly average for period pub- 
lished. If a publication is new, it is 
forbidden unless it takes the place of 
some other form of publicity, and there- 
by effects the required saving in ton- 
nage, and will be issued based on state- 
ment of details and pledges, conforming 
to those requirements. 

Regarding “collective” house-organs— 
those publications printed in the interest 
of a collection of individuals, firms or 
corporations, and not having second- 
class mail entry—the same ruling is 
made. 

The “community” house-organ, a pub- 
lication in the interest of a church, 
charitable institution, club, society or 
community, and entered as second-class 
mail, automatically becomes a periodical 
and is subject to the regulations as is- 
sued to all publishers of periodicals, ex- 
cept newspapers and agricultural publi- 
cations, under date of August 27, 1918. 





William H. McKeown, for two years 
advertising manager of the Detroit 
Times, has éntered the school for en- 
signs, U. S. N. R. F., at Chicago. 
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Christmas and 400,000 Boys 


There’s Buying Influence for you—100% active. 








If you manufacture an article that a boy would partic- 
ularly like to own, by all means bring it to his direct 
attention in THE BOYS’ WORLD, and our 400,000 
boys—the largest exclusive boys’ circulation available 
—will get agéressively on the job in 400,000 homes 
with his more than usual persistency. The boy and 
you both will be pleased with the result on Christmas 
morning. 





The proof? Last year’s advertisers have renewed with us practically 100% 
for this year’s holiday business. Get in responsive touch with this immense 
boy-field for YOUR share of such results from a real boy’s paper, read and 
enjoyed by over 400,000 boys—the kind of boys that are up and coming. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Cook's Weexty “Trio : A Mitton Boys AND Girts 


THE Boys’ WorLD THEGIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
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An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies. 








920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For that 


particularly fine job— 
DELOTYPE ENAMEL 


r for the highest grade of color printing 


It has a smooth, soft surface, on 
which fine screen half-tones in 
black, duo-tone or color show up 
with snap and sparkle. 


This paper, like all our other 
brands, goes through the coating 
machines twice, resulting in abso- 
lute uniformity of coating on the 
two sides. Write for samples or 

































**Anchor’’ 
‘*Art-Tex”’ 
“Buttarfly”’ 
“2B. ¥. DB.” 
“‘Cumfy- Cut” 
“BR. M. C.’ 
“E. Z. Waist” 
“‘Formetex”’ 
“Globe’’ 
“‘Glorie”’ 
“Harvard Mill 


“La Tosca’”’ 
“Li Faleo”’ 
“*Merode’”’ 
“‘Peerless”’ 
“‘Rascot’’ 


“‘Ro-Tex-Co’”’ 
“Setsnug’”’ 
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of the Brands of 
Underwear and Hosiery 


“Lady Sealpax’’ 


“Nazareth Waist”’ 


“Princess May’’ 








dummy. 

BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 

Chicago Kalamazoo New York 
The following are some 
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‘“‘Burson’’ 

“B. V. May’ 
“Chieftain” 
“Chipman-Knit”’ 
“‘Durable Durham’”’ 
“Gold Standard’”’ 
“Kno-Tair’”’ 
“Miller’’ 

“Onyx” 

“‘Regal’”’ 
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“Rellim’”’ 
‘Star’ 
“*Vanguard”’ 
“‘Webb-Woven”’ 





“Sister Goodknit”’ 
“‘Springtex’’ 
“‘Tailormade”’ 
“Triad’”’ 

“Verna” 
“‘Wonderwear’”’ 


Chipman 
= _for: Men and Women _ 





Old favorites 


in a new box 


ser paar seve 


it-Silk Hosiery 








which are kept before the BUYERS through 
THE UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY REVIEW 


The Journal of the Underwear and Hosiery Trade 
Broadway 











NEW YORK 
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Shoe Retailers to Sign Pledge 

The War Industries Board, accord- 
ing to Commerce Reports, the publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, has issued to all 
retailers of shoes for their signature 
the form of pledge binding them to 
compliance in letter and spirit with 
the shoe standardized price and_con- 
servation schedule adopted recently by 
the shoe manufacturers in agreement 
with the board. 

“In determining details of this stand- 
ardization programme,” it is said, ‘‘the 
War Industries Board was actuated by 
the purpose of getting to the people 
footwear of more standard character to 
suit their needs and demands at eco- 
nomical prices, based on cost, transpor- 
tation charges, and normal percentage 
of profit, and prevent extravagances. 

“The pledge carries an agreement by 
the retailer with the Government to 
market present stocks of footwear, 
which were not manufactured under 
the new standardized schedule, at prices 
based on cost, plus a normal percentage 
of profit, and to have all sales of foot- 
wear not classified fall within the price 
standard limitations as early as possible, 
and not later than June 1, 1919. 

“Because of reports that there have 
been issued some confusing or mislead- 
ing advertising concerning the shoe 
standardization and conservation sched- 
ule, the Boot and Shoe Section has in- 
serted in the pledge a provision that the 
retailer shall so se statements and 
advertisements as to avoid misleading 
the public as to the intent and proper 
interpretation of the shoe recommenda- 
tions.” 


Lecture Course by Adcrafters 


Members of the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit are the lecturers in a course of 
advertising being delivered at the 
School of Commerce and Finance of 
the University ot Detroit. The first 
lecture of the course, which is under 
the general supervision of H. P. Brei- 
tenbach, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, was by Henry T. Ewald, of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, whose 
subject was “Patriotic Advertising.” 
Succeeding talks, which are to occur 
once a month, will be made by Louis A. 
Pratt, Louis A. Pratt Advertising 
Agency; Arthur Winter, Evans-Winter- 
Hebb Inc.; Roscoe Banker, Banker- 
Martin Company; Milton Hirschfield, 
Detroit Advertising Service; J. P. 
Stephens, American Lady Corset Com- 
pany; J. J. Buzzell; H. C. Dart, secre- 
tary, Better Business Bureau, and H. P. 
Breitenbach. 


W. W.N. Righter Gets a 
Commission 


Walter W. N. Righter, advertising 
manager of the A. M. Collins Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, has 
been commissioned a First Lieutenant 
in the Personnel Division of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department. 
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WANTED 
SALES 
MANAGER 


A leading manufacturer 
of low pressure steam 
and hot-water boilers 
and tank heaters has 
an opportunity for a 
man qualified by train- 
ing and capacity for 
taking charge of the 
sales of this branch of 
the business. Appli- 
cants should possess 
forceful personality as 
sales executive, knowl- 
edge of the heating 
business, ability to su- 
pervise estimating, etc. 
For the right man a 
real opportunity is 
open. 


Address X. Y. 
214 S. 12th St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Brooklyn 
Fagle 


is the only Brooklyn newspaper 
that did not fool its readers and 
the public with the false news 
of the signing of the armistice. 
With the Eagle 


ACCURACY and 
RELIABILITY 
count for more than the selling 
of extra papers. The Eagle has 


a record of 76 years of loyal 
service to its constituents. 


THE BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE 


“More readers in Brooklyn than any 
other paper published in Brooklyn’ 
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A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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“1Ty. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
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New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Maruews, Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 
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ETTLE, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3lbis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jean H. Furceras, Manager. 
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Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. ‘len 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates; Page, $80; half page, $40; 
quarter page, $20; one inch, minimum $6.30, 

Classified 45 cents a line—net. Minimum order 
$2.25. After January 1, 1919: Page, $90; line 
rate, 50 cents. 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
Henry A. Beers, Jr. 3ruce ‘Bliven 
Frank L. Blanchard John Allen Murphy 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
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New York, NoveMser 14, 1918 








All humanity is 


The World this week draw- 

Set Free! ing its first full 

breath in four 

and a half years. -Our dulled 


senses, battered so long by the 
roar of the guns, begin slowly to 
grasp the fact that the bloody 
mists of war have rolled away, 
that the sunshine of peace is 
really to be allowed to spread 
its healing rays over the troubled 
earth, that civilization is not, as 
seemed likely a hundred days ago, 
to go crashing down in a chaos 
of flame and anguish. The great 
deep-toned roar of triumphant 
exultation which rose to the 
heavens from every city in the 
land on Monday, rolling west- 
ward in a wave that kept pace 
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with the sunrise, was expressive 
of a spiritual dawn for which 
mankind has waited through a 
long and dreary night. That dawn 
has broken even in Germany, 
where the suffering common peo- 
ple are at last freed from the iron 
grip of the brutal military oligar- 
chy which has for a generation 
debauched their spirits and de- 
liberately shaped them into some- 
thing less than human for its 
cruel purposes. All around the 
world, the faces of the people are 
lifted toward the light. 

Monday’s wild joy has settled 
down into a deep, contented happi- 
ness which may in part be attrib- 
uted to a sobering realization of 
the great task with which we are 
now faced. For we must now 
engage ourselves upon a problem 
which may well prove as diff- 
cult as the winning of battles, and 
infinitely more complex and baf- 
fling in its subtlety. The good 
which has been bought at such 
terrible cost of human flesh and 
tears must be preserved. The evil 
passions which have been un- 
chained by war must be curbed 
and curbed forever, if we do not 
wish to be haunted for all time 
by the unspoken reproaches of 
those who sleep beneath the pop- 
pies in France. 

Here in our great democracy 
there are powerful interests who 
hope, and intend, that the coming 
of peace shall set the clock back 
to 1914, and bring a restoration 
of old conditions—particularly as 
between capital and labor—beyond 
which the world has, in spirit, 
passed forever. There are other 
groups—how powerful, it remains 
to be seen—who want to see the 
entire fabric of industry, and so: 
ciety as well, shattered beyond re- 
pair and at whatever cost. We 
refuse to believe that America, 
sobered and enlightened by the 
dark path of suffering which we 
have trod in common with the 
sisterhood of nations, will permit 


‘either of these groups to work 


its will unchecked. The employ- 
ers of labor have learned much 
since 1914 of the deep-rooted im- 
pulse of humanity toward happi- 
ness and a complete expression 
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of self through the fulfilment of 
our daily tasks in an atmosphere 
of self-respect ‘and contentment ; 
and the great heart of America, 
with its unique qualities of shrewd 
common sense, humor and fair 
play, is too wise to tolerate an 
alien philosophy of bitter hatred, 
and a bloody-handed seizure of 
power by and for those who rec- 
ognize the usefulness of only the 
most elemental type of labor, and 
would secure its ascendancy at 
whatever cost of wholesale mur- 
der. 

The readers of this publication 
belong to a class in the industrial 
community which has a unique 
opportunity to be of service in 
the trying days to come. By 
maintaining a fair and open mind 
toward the problems to be solved, 
by tempering their natural im- 
pulses with a remembrance of the 
new and broader spirit of hu- 
manity and charity which has 
been won with the war’s great 
price, they can put themselves in 
a position to render to the na- 
tion a service only second in value 
to that of the men who have 
died in France. We congratulate 
the business men of America on 
the opportunity which now con- 
fronts them, of being equal in 
spirit and in mind to the great 
days which we are now seeing, 
and’ the greater days which are 
to come. 

The war has 

Advertising been won by ad- 
as a Weapon vertising, as well 

of War as by soldiers and 
munitions. It has 
been a four years’ strife between 
the powers of repression and 
concealment and the powers of 
expression and enlightenment. 

Morale was the deciding factor, 
and advertising has proved itself 
a prime sustainer of morale. The 
Germans fought with lies and 
lost. The Allies fought with 
truth and won. The deceived 
Boche cracked on the home front 
and on the battlefront when the 
truth percolated. 

America came into the war un- 
prepared and formidable only in 
her potentialities. Her amazing 
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development of military power 
could never have taken place, ex- 
cept that every person knew the 
necessity of doing his or her 
level best, and the manner in 
which a hundred million people 
rose to the demands of the criti- 
cal hour will make one of the 
most dramatic and significant pas- 
sages in our future text books on 
history. 

This voluntary personal mobili- 
zation could never have taken 
place so quickly without advertis- 
ing, and we define advertising 
here as “organized means of pub- 
licity.” The issues of the war 
were made crystal clear in our 
mediums of publicity. The adver- 
tising spaces of our newspapers 
and periodicals, along with their 
reading columns, were prime sus- 
tainers and developers of the 
popular understanding which cre- 
ated a morale that was unshakable. 
Historians of the future will quote 
the “copy” that has flowed through 
the display spaces of our periodi- 
cals in the months between April, 
1917, and November, 1918. 

Are we claiming too much for 
advertising? We don’t think so. 
We were asked to support four 
Liberty Loans and we poured out 
our billions without stint. This 
could never have happened with- 
out advertising. We were asked 
to-save food, coal, transportation 
and labor, and we did so. We 
were asked to speak softly, lest 
German spies pick up a scrap of 
information that would harm our 
soldiers or sailors. We lowered 
our voices and looked around be- 
fore we spoke. 

Here, there and everywhere we 
saw an advertisement or printed 
appeal, and we believed it and we 
acted. 

In a word, the people saw the 
coupon, clipped it and sent it in. 
It is the greatest exhibition of 
“returns,” in advertising history. 

Advertising has proved itself 
an instrument of unmeasured 
power. Uncle Sam has found this 
out, and the people know it. Ad- 
vertising men may be proud of 
the share in the world’s work 
they have had in this war. And 
they will be sobered by their re- 
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sponsibility in the face of the op- 
portunities in the new world ahead 
of us. 





The Business gee’ giving vent 
to their over- 

Lessons of whelmien ioe 

the War that an armistice 
has been signed, business men 
will find themselves devoting their 
second thoughts to considering 
the lessons of the war. For them 
the conflict, which has now turned 
out so gloriously, has been a 
school of relentless experience, 
but it has taught lessons that we 
would not have learned under the 
easy-going methods of a genera- 
tion of peace. 

Probably the most outstanding 
lesson of the war is the power of 
co-operation. The struggle itself 
has been won through the ir- 
resistible sweep of this mighty 
force. From the very day that 
the hosts of democracy began to 
co-operate under a unified com- 
mand, Germany was doomed. 
Co-operation has demonstrated 
that it is not only a power that 
gets things done, but also that it 
is a protection than enables those 
operating under it to weather a 
crisis. 

In the eighteen months that we 
have been at war, American busi- 
ness men have thrown their whole 
strength into the fight. The vic- 
tory which we are now celebrating 
is largely the result of this terrific 
concentration of effort. 

How are we going to put into 
practice what we have learned? 
It is unthinkable that we go back 
entirely to all of the practices that 
existed prior to 1914. Nineteen 
hundred and fourteen is now so 
far back that it might as well have 
been in the middle ages. Neither 
will it be necessary for us to start 
in to build all over again, slowly 
and painfully, new business meth- 
ods. We can retain all those of 
the past that are good and start 
in to use those new ones that the 
war has uncovered. 

The futility of autocracy, or in 
other words, of force, in business 
as well as in Government, has 
been demonstrated. We now see 
that no institution can prosper 
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save as it derives its power from 
the people. The people must be 
won, not forced. They support 
only what they believe in. There- 
fore, in the future, business must 
take the public into its confidence. 
This means more publicity, a 
freer interchange of opinion be- 
tween seller and buyer. 

The ideal of the new business 
must be social service and not 
profit. It will be found that profit 
comes more surely as a result of 
service than when it is sought 
selfishly. 

The war has immunized people 
against a lot of old fallacies and 
misconceptions. They now have 
a sense of their power. They will 
give their patronage to those busi- 
ness men who appreciate this and 
who show clearly that they have a 
sense of their responsibility to- 
ward society. 

The war has also demonstrated 
to us that the strength of a Gov- 
ernment depends on a full re- 
ciprocal understanding between 
capital and labor. Where their 
mutual rights are not amply ap- 
preciated, it means either German 
autocracy or Russian anarchy, 
and of course no nation can en- 
dure under either of these con- 
ditions. 

The war will also make for bet- 
ter business relations between the 
nations of the world. The fine 
spirit of co-operation that has 
held the Allies so close together 
will unquestionably have this ef- 
fect on business. It is undoubted- 
ly true that there will be keen 
rivalry for export trade, but it 
will be friendly. Above all it will 
be clean. Germany’s old methods 
of conquering business are in the 
discard. 

While the war has _ probably 
brought the world more anguish 
than it has ever known before, 
still out of its ashes will rise a 
new world that will be actuated 
by higher and nobler motives 
than the people of the earth ever 
dreamed of before. Business will 
play a big part in this dawning era. 





A. W. Thompson has returned to the 
Carl M. Green Company, Detroit, after 
an association with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. 
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Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, President 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, 1st Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-President 





1919 Is Here 





OR the advertiser the calen- 
dar already reads 1919. 


His national mediums have 
closed for January; he is look- 
ing and thinking into the months 
of 1919 to come. 


War or no war, peace or no 
peace (and history may be 
written and re-written before 
this page is printed), his plans 
have to be formulated. 


Whatever the world-condition 
when you read this, your adver- 
tising will have to be an essen- 
tial product during 1919. 


The coming year will put adver- 
tising to the greatest test it has 
ever known. Advertising which 
does not fit the already Anown 
conditions of 1919 will be dis= 
counted at the start—and will 
be blamed. Whereas, if it were 
planned and prepared to fit and 
meet the conditions that will 
exist, the story would be the 
reverse. 


RADE-MARKS must be 

kept alive; good-will must 
be made more than ever an 
asset forthe future. Advertis- 
ing must express to the highest 
degree the personal science of 
salesmanship to the end that the 
goods advertised will receive the 
““consumer’s preference’? as well 
as the ‘“consumer’s demand.’ 


Advertising in 1918 has demon- 
strated its power not only to 
build up the good-will! standing 
of the advertiser, but to add 
strength to the resources and 
defenses of’ our country. 


Your 1919 advertising plans, be 
they large or small, should have 
your first consideration right 
now. 


Our organization in New York, 
Chicago and Washington has a 
broad view of affairs, a close 
knowledge of conditions and a 
wide ability to devise and exe- 
cute the right kind of plans— 
individual, distinctive campaigns. 
Let us discuss your advertising 
with you. What we have to tell 
you will be interesting, and most 
likely profitable to you. 


NOTE — Our special bulletin ‘‘War and War-Time Advertising” is 


very interesting. 





We will mail a copy to you on request. 
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The Population of China 
is 400,000,000 


If a publication—whether printed in English or 
Chinese—were sent to every man, woman and child 
in China—would you care to advertise in it at the 
usual rate per thousand circulation? 


Our answer is: You would not. 
Why ? 
Because most of the 400,090,000 Chinese belong to 


the coolie class. They represent circulation without 
purchasing power. 


It isn’t so much circulation as purchasing power that 
the shrewd advertisers want. And if to this is added 
the reader’s loyalty it doubles the power. 

Purchasing Power and Loyalty enhanced by interest and 
confidence can be secured through using Extension Magazine 
“The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly.” These 
are facts proven through the giving of nearly a half million 
dollars by the readers of Extension Magazine in a single year 
to the works fostered by the Magazine. 


Extension Wacezme 


Circulation in excess of 200,000 net paid at $1.00 per agate line. 
Reaches the cream of the 17,416,303 Catholics in 
the United States. 

General Offices: 

223 W. Jacason Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Offices: 
381 Fourth Ave., iew York City, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER 
; MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


Y FOR NOVEMBER 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Standard Size 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews........ 96 21,740 
World's Work oc icicccces 93 20,832 
Harper’s Magazine ........ 84 18,816 
Atlantic Monthly .......... 76 17,124 
re er mre 67 15,144 
ah ae eee 31 6,958 
eS OEE CORE EOE ie. Mle oy 
tp ere rere ra 31 7,146 
WPAN WE ORIG cie:c cc wa tao bicrare 18 4,075 

Flat Size 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
ps i 224 31,996 
ed NG asc ateosawawawer 157 22,485 
COBMODOUIEN: <...65:00-<0desnee 151 21,609 
ee 99 16,868 
American Boy: «ss ivscvcsss 84 16,800 
Oe ee TOC 71 12,109 
Ee Ee fren Eee e 80 11,505 
OS OS ee eee 65 11,059 
Motion Picture Magazine.. 73 10,520 
NN so:S ges eee wieis 72 10,401 
Boys’ Magazine .......00. 50 8,723 
ONE UNTO! alec isa Wise eins o08 63 8,457 
Se. i a re 47 6,851 
Karpent pinto: <.6:600:6000' 20 = 2,738 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues) ........ 527 83,282 
Ladies’ Home Journal...... 306 61,246 
Harper’s Bazar ........+.2235 39,602 
) Good Housekeeping .......261 37,445 
Pictorial Review .......... 181 36,338 
Woman’s Home Companion.165 33,172 
CC ae 140 28,047 
Woman’s Magazine ....... 107. 21,435 
NE sore rests faints ad cade 105 21,017 
McCall’s Magazine ........ 83 16,763 
People’s Home Journal.... 54 10,980 
Modern Priscilla .......... 53 8,970 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 46 8,783 
Mother’s Magazine ........ 52 7,280 
COUIBOLATE oso 005s oes ecw 34 = 6,483 





a 4,950 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) Agate 

Columns Lines 

oO eee rr cr ere 301 43,092 
VOR FO os cecxiesscnese 216 33,492 
Popular Mechanics (pages).128 28,714 
Popular Science Monthly..160 24,438 
Country Life in America..117 19,656 
Association Men .......0.. 119 16,772 
Pryetcal- Culture: 2..6.6sscces 105 15,015 
Electrical Experimenter.... 87 12,186 
Field &: Steamiis.ccccceces 62 8,931 
House Beautiful .......... 40 6,160 
International Studio ...... 36 5,054 
Extension Magazine ....... 16 = 2,656 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
ns Teer err ee 170 23,890 
Everywoman’s World...... 118 23,647 
Canadian Home Journal ...101 20,287 

Canadian Courier (2 October 
fo) Ore 90 16,523 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 45 10,136 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


OCTOBER WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 

Agate 

October 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post...301 51,284 
Literary Digest. ...¢.60% 133 20,222 
Town & Country ........ 106 17,879 
MGONTE 9c enscunecneseaee 63 10,851 
NEE Fiacddiascwiscdece 50 7,366 
Scientific American ...... 35 7,193 
PIN Be Pa a acarn sales 40 6,865 
Christian Herald ........ 30 = 5,142 
Ra awins can oS acieene ois 29 4,132 
IRAGEPENEONE 0,66.060:6 bearers 25 3,647 
NG seedsbbaveewacmuy 25 3,548 
Youth’s Companion ...... 14 2,966 
CMGNOUNNONE Co i sidcescew asin 11 1,762 
FORES a daichiscneruiets 12 1,722 

October 8-14 

Saturday Evening Post..271 46,178 
Literary Digest ......... 140 21,410 
Town & Country ......0. 111 18,672 
IC CECE ee 60 10,224 
Le ee i 57 9,740 
aa whine deen ak ne 56 7,979 





7,384 




























































After January first, 1919, 
the rates for advertising 


in PRINTERS’ INK will 
be as follows: 


Run of Paper 
$90 per page—$180 per double 
page. 
$45 per half page. 
$22.50 per quarter page. 
Smaller space, 50c per agate line. 
Minimum one incl: 


Preferred Positions 
Second cover—$100. 
Page 5—$110. 
Pages 7-9-11-13—$100 each. 
Standard center spread—$200. 


Center of special four-page 
form—$200 


Extra Color 
$40 extra for each color, for 
two pages or less. For more 
than two pages, $20 per page 
per color. 

Inserts 
$90 per page (four pages or 
more) furnished complete by 
the advertiser. Two-page in- 
serts, furnished by advertiser, 


$200. 


Classified Advertising 


50c per line net. Not less than 


5 lines. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


185 Madison Avenue 


Chicago Toronto 
Atlanta St. Louis 
Boston London 
Los Angeles Paris 





New York | 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

ROMNNOING 5 0.05 8S Sie ome 33 4,871 
BRUM iu ncaeecnasaeeeree 32 = 4,598 
Independent ............ 31 4,438 
Christian Herald ........ 25 4,269 
Youth’s Companion ..... > 163 
POGEE obs GrSe cae iene vee 10 ~—-:1,487 
Cerne: ake daa oks 8 1,401 

October 15-21 

Saturday Evening Post...329 55,968 
Literary Digest ......... 154 23,429 
Town & Country........ 84 14,224 
EEN Aree sais n bau pine 71 122% 
Scientific American ..... 41 8,367 
EE oss oe oes can ycase 42 7,228 
Youth’s Companion ...... 26 5,210 
INGEPENGERt 22.665. secs 33 4,831 
OE mre ey ee 31 4,530 
EMS icwscivchamveewexsalee Mee 
Christian Herald ........ 24 = 4,246 
fT Se eee ere 28 = 4,221 
Dl town xeainec okbcae 13 1,861 
CHUPCHUIAN |. 6.66-6% <a-00s ss 10. 1,788 


October 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post...265 45,084 
Literary Digest .......... 146 22,335 
CN ee ee ee 66 11,279 
RUE Les oy S vee uuwwwes 46 = 7,976 
Scientific American...... 36 = 7,253 
OS EEC EE CORE 43 6,333 
Youth’s Companion ..... 19 3,945 
Christian Herald ........ 22 83,790 
Independent .......060% 25 3,686 
SSSR Cer ree 19 = =2,694 
REIS steko wake se amete 18 2,555 
CAMINO Gis sks veawans 9 1,464 
PE aa ee Ash Wsieeae 7 1,064 
October 29-30 
Christian Herald ........ 29 5,009 
BRES . s65scanbncposskane 2 3,70 
Youth’s Companion...... 5 1,056 
Totals for October 
Saturday Evening Post....... 198,514 
ye fel i re 87,396 
7i0en & Gouniry.c. ..isccess 50,775 
RR ies Sewa. ce Se bhee NSS 44,092 
eee ee Peer reer rr 32,293 
Scientific American ......... 30,197 
PANO “dose wnncs<exesssaews 22,791 
PETRA TROPA ook ss cece 22,456 
MERE AG tacks ek owas Moksewe.c 19,523 
SPP Cer re ere 18,751 
ROTO O os dissin oc es 3000s 16,602 
*Youth’s Companion MckGwuesws 15,032 
SPIN sins ces ah awiew sine 6,361 
eer roe e Param e 6,134 


‘#3 issues *5 issues. 
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15,576 
New Yearly Subscribers 


have been added to the 


subscription list of 


The Outlook 


during the past ten weeks 


We are glad to be able 
to repeat our assurance to 
advertisers that during the 
coming year we shall be in 
a position to render them a 
larger and more satisfactory 
service than ever'before. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


November 9, 1918. Frank C, ‘Hoyt, Treasurer. 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTISING 
IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 








Agate 
Columns Lines 
1. Ladies’ Home Journal...306 61,246 
Re OUD. canesserecsc cind0l. “SSN 
3; Rearper’s Bavar ...... <<. 235 39,602 
4. Good Housekeeping.....261 37,445 
5. Pictorial Review ....... 181 36,338 
S. Waentiy, Pee ..s.ss.0+.816 33/492 
7. Woman’s Home Comp...165 33,172 
SB. AMEFICAN 12.0.0 0000050000204. 31,996 
9. Popular Mechanics 
PE ee 128 28,714 
EOE - Ss arbesheax 140 28,047 
11. Popular Science Mthly..160 24,438 
NN "eae 170 23,890 
13. Everywoman’s World...118 23,647 
MERC BOOK oss ss0scceses 157 22,485 
15. Review of Reviews 
| Sores 96 21,740 
16. Cosmopolitan .......... 151 21,609 
17. Woman’s Magazine..... 107 21,435 
1B, DOME oc Sikce chs 000 58 105 21,017 
19. World’s Work (pages).. 93 20,832 
20. Canadian Home Journal.101 20,287 
21. Country Life in Amer..117 19,656 
22. Harper’s Mag. (pages).. 84 18,816 
23. Atlantic Mthly. (pages). 76 17,124 
24. Metropolitan .......... 99 16,868 
25. American Boy .... 20+. 84 16,800 
Campaign to 
Provide Positions for 


Crippled Soldiers 


ie order to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the employers of labor 
in providing positions for the 
thousands of crippled and dis- 
abled men who will return from 
the war, the American Red Cross 
Institute for. Crippled and Dis- 
abled’ Men is undertaking an 
educational advertising campaign 
to cover the entire country. 
The Institute, which owes its 
existence to the generosity of 
Jeremiah Milbank, of New York, 
was established a year and a half 
ago to rehabilitate men of this 
class, by teaching them such oc- 
cupations as their physical disa- 
bilities will allow them to pursue. 
Thus far instruction has been con- 
fined to the manufacture of arti- 
ficial limbs, oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing, mechanical drawing, printing, 
jewelry work, and motion picture 
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operating. The United States 
Government has opened courses 
of training in several hospitals 
for the same purpose. 

Unless positions can be found 
for those who have been fitted 
for. useful occupations there will 
be little inducement for the men 
to learn them. That those who 
have already had the benefit of 
industrial training are able to 
make good is attested by em- 
ployers who have given them 
work. It is for the purpose of 
arousing a more general interest 
in providing positions for those 
victims of the war that the Insti- 
tute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men has established a_ publicity 
department, conducted by Charles 
R. Barnes. Over a_ hundred 
writers, including Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, George McCutcheon, 
and Basil King, have volunteered 
their services. 

Direct-by-mail advertising is 
being used to reach manufactur- 
ers and others who might find 
places in their establishments for 
cripples. In addition copies of 
booklets dealing with the rehabili- 
tation problem have been dis- 
tributed through the various State 
and other committees. Among 
them are several by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, director of the Insti- 
tute. Over 6,000,000 copies of 
“Your Duty to the War Cripple” 
were distributed by the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Company. 
One million copies of “A Square 
Deal for the Crippled Soldier” 
have been circulated by public 
utility corporations and depart- 
ment stores. Over 250,000 copies 
of “The Duty of the Employer in 
the Reconstruction of the Crip- 
pled Soldier” have been given out 
by commercial bodies, and 500,- 
000 copies of “Reconstructing the 
Crippled Soldier” have been 
mailed. Motion pictures, lectures 
and photographs are also em- 
ployed in the campaign. 

The response of the employers 
of labor to the appeals made has 
been gratifying. The Edison 
Company, the Loose-Wilés Biscuit 
Company, the Hercules Powder 
Company are a few of the cor- 
porations that have given employ- 
ment to cripples. 
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Sawmills don’t grow 


they are built 


and in the building there is required a vast 
amount of equipment other than regular saw- 
mill machinery. For example, the larger plants 
operate railroads, ships, blacksmith and repair 
shops, commissaries, camps, maintain fire- 
fighting apparatus, run moving picture 
shows, hotels—in fact, govern whole towns. 
The varied equipment purchased by 


these large sawmill operators runs into List of 
thousands of dollars each year. Maybe 
you think you are already cultivating 


them to the limit, but if you would 
know definitely you need our ie ASO 
Ne Write for , 

Free Co Kinds of 

a 
ee™°PY = Equipment 

of this list, which 
is compiled by de- They Buy 
partments com- ‘ ‘ 
prising boiler room; sawmill; filing 
room: blacksmith and machine shop; 
shingle and lath mills; dry kilns; com- 


missary; ships; logging operations; 
camps, teaming, loading, skidding, etc. 











“The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth” 
Published Saturdays at 


Chicago 


Est. 1873 Subscription $4.00 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 














1918 1917 1916 1915 Total 

See eer ee $21,609 426,356 447,844 19,871 115,680 
eer oe eee $31,996 $34,295 $25,368 $15,355 107,014 
Review of Reviews........... 21,740 24,080 31,483 28,352 105,655 
ES eee 20,832 25,144 28,044 28,672 102,692 
NE rn 15 53 \5is'a0'S cine 05-5 0's $11,059 £21,432 $31,222 435,085 98,798 
Rice Gs ch gavw.o 6010 $16,868 $26,140 $22,472 $22,404 87,884 
Harper’s Magazine .......... 18,816 21,113 23,848 19,712 83,489 
Atlantic Monthly ............ 17,124 19,124 23,995 13,301 73,544 
NS a eee eee 15,144 19,907 19,833 16,744 71,628 
ES (a eee $6,851 $32,099 14,448 12,423 65,821 

ME CGS oc akdheesba eee > $22,485 $22,330 11,413 8,736 64,964 
SUES. go pb saw’ s occ ares Ae $12,109 118,460 $18,457 $14,709 63,735 
NT COs ci 0: sb 4:0 06 aw 12,426 14,728 19,880 15,722 62,756 
cs ee wadb ne eae 16,800 14,590 14,873 13,590 59,853 
EE MESS 55h 45 oO Ss 60K 560036 $11,505 $12,079 $19,218 12,446 55,248 
REND oes Sis ccs dees as 7,146 12,512 11,812 10,800 42,270 
Srila i oe labe wis Ss wk a 10,401 $14, 702 6,993 4,042 36,138 
Boys’ Magazine ...........0. 8,723 8,832 9,560 8,915 36,030 
NED 5 Scie ck mek és ds ee dies 8,457 8,382 8,943 7,132 32,914 
Motion Picture Mag.......... $10,520 8,040 6,925 5,068 30,553 
DN cg si.s gic ss dca ee ses 6,958 5,932 7,848 6,990 27,728 
Cerrent Opinion ......2..0.00 2,738 t4, 704 6,348 t11, 008 24,798 

tChanged from standard to 
flat size. 312,307 394,981 410,827 331,077 1,449,192 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

eS) ees 83,282 112,047 123,559 109,476 428,364 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ 61,246 66,128 48,436 34,862 210,672 
ee ae 39,602 55,676 60,344 41,134 196,756 
Good Housekeepin coi bine wae $37,445 $41,692 $58,032 23,471 160,640 
Woman’s Home Companion... 33,17 35,550 31,495 26,544 126,761 
Pictorial Review .......-..0. 36,338 29,000 21,291 20,100 106,729 
ES Oa enn 28,047 30,474 23,187 21,42 103,136 
Woman’s Magazine .......... 21,435 25,777 19,814 15,746 82,772 
Sa ae 21,017 25,835 19,891 15,702 82,445 
McCall’s Magazine .......... "16,763 13,082 13,321 13,408 56,574 
Modern Priscilla ............ 8,970 13,115 11,548 12,768 46,401 
People’s Home Journal....... 10,980 10,656 11,308 12,488 45,432 
Mother’s Magazine ........... 7,280 10,392 8,260 9,192 35,124 

tChanged from standard to 
flat size. 405,577 469,424 450,486 356,319 1,681,806 

*New page size. 

CLASS MAGAZINES 

aE Soho tht as 33,492 59,228 62,137 56,174 211,031 
ot buna eh cabs anaes $43,092 £47,638 41,740 32,743 165,213 
Popular Mechanics ..........- 28,71 34,822 40,516 31,332 135,384 
Country Life in America...... 19,656 28,763 29,571 27,571 105,561 
Popular Science Monthly $24,438 27,726 25,786 14,378 92,328 
Physigal Culture ............ $15,015 11,206 11,679 9,703 47,603 
Field and Stream............ 8,931 12,199 12,293 10,696 44,119 
House Beautiful ............. 6,160 10,994 10,005 8,335 35,494 
International Studio ........ . 5,054 6,661 6,733 7,740 26,188 

tChanged from standard to 
flat size. 184,552 239,237 240,460 198,672 862,921 

WEEKLIES (4 October Issues) 

Saturday Evening OS ee 198,514 191,027 152,055 *128,061 669,657 
RMON TOMEI occ cskesct es 87,396 87,960 70,12 *57,497 302,975 
| "7 7 ara 44,092 67,712 67,979 *58,446 238,229 
Town and Country........... $50,775 755,068 53,830 46,164 205,837 
ESR Pe ere 32,293 33,339 32,542 29,186 127,360 
eo iS gis aid du weiss sae 0 22,791 *33,966 24,878 26,855 108,490 
Scientific American .......... 30,197 25,722 20,26! *25,523 101,702 
TR Sa en rien 19,523 22,860 28, "425 28,406 99,214 
Christian OS et Renae sr 22,456 *24,058 21,253 22) 953 90,720 

* 5 issues. 

¢ 3 issues. 508,037 541,712 471,344 423,091 1,944,184 








SOME bin Sn Veewsdeoeee 1,410,473 1,645,354 1,573,117 1,309,159 5,938,103 
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eyrie ” Railroad Men : 
ie OE | ,and Their Wives # 














/ = 

LY) age : 
commenes if ~f Read Koch’s List of = 

VA" T i } ; ly Railroad Magazines. A 

| il ) {| [| Group Treated as One 5 

Kh \ VF Big Monthly Periodical. duaj 
3" . 2 
i A magazine growing faster along solid = 
legitimate lines than any publication we know — dja 

of. In spite of the tremendous circulation increase 5 


(two publications have grown 500%, one a 1000% ) la 
we feel that the real growth will come after the war. 
The improved living conditions and purchasing 
power brought about by the recent wage increases 
have made the railroad man a valuable customer. 


An Interesting Story 


Less than three years ago this group had 190,000 
circulation. With January it will, we estimate, be 
over 453,000 and growth at the rate of nearly 10% 
a month. 

The war has curtailed a large percentage of our 
pre-war advertising but in spite of this the group 
shows a good increase in advertising over similar 
periods of last year. Few publications can show this 
record. It indicates the value advertisers find in 
these advertising columns. Some national adver- 
tisers have used these magazines for over twenty 
years and we would appreciate an opportunity for 
showing you how the publications can be of value 
to you. Space can be purchased for the groups or 
single mediums as needed. 


Koch’s List of Railroad Magazines 
Te 


Home Office: 
IRVING V. KOCH, 
122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 


SRCRRE RRR RERERE RRR RRERERR BREESE 


Eastern Office: 

S. M. GOLDBERG, 
303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The Little 











Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is beginning 

to look back regretfully on 
what he is forced to believe is a 
misspent life—misspent because he 
has never to any extent played 
poker, gambled on the races, or 
posed as an election prophet. His 
regret is occasioned by the fact 
that he seems to be possessed of 
that mysterious quality known as 
“the hunch’; and he believes he 
proved it a week ago. 

The Schoolmaster wrote a para- 
graph or two for last week’s is- 
sue of Printers’ INK, to the effect 
that the Childs Company, oper- 
ating the famous chain of “white 
tile restaurants” ought to adver- 
tise. The Schoolmaster’s argu- 
ment fairly bristled with statis- 
tics; it pointed out that the com- 
pany is reported to serve 140,000 
meals a day, which means a tre- 
mendous body of patrons whose 
good will is worth cultivating. 
The fact was mentioned that in 
several recent clashes. between 
the company and the United 
States Food Administration, the 
newspapers had been filled with 
articles giving the Food Adminis- 
tration’s point of view, while very 
little was said of the Childs Com- 
pany’s argument, which certainly 
should have been worth present- 
ing to the public. The School- 
master was proud of his effort. 

And then last Tuesday, when 
the forms of Printers’ INK were 
safely locked and ready for the 
press, the Childs Company calmly 
appeared in the New York dailies 
with the opening gun of an ad- 
vertising campaign along just the 
lines the Schoolmaster had rec- 
ommended! Naturally, he had 
to rouse himself to quite unpeda- 
gogical haste, and take out of the 
paper his suggestion which would 
otherwise have had an appearance 
of prophecy after the fact. 

x kx * 





The Childs advertising campaign 
will undoubtedly serve a useful 
purpose; but who can say how 
much in usefulness it has lost by 


Fas identical idea 


making its appearance after the 
clashes with the Food Adminis- 
tration? The man who appears 
to make a grudging explanation 
of conduct only when he has 
finally been “smoked out” by hos- 
tile forces, is always in a weak 
position, and in this case one 
which is needlessly so. Good 
will advertising should not be like 
the fire engine which responds to 
a hurry call after the flames of 
public distrust are already licking 
your business structure; rather 
should advertising of this sort be 
like the automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem, which should be built into the 
edifice from the very first and 
made an integral part of it. 
kk Ok 


The Schoolmaster’s plight, as a 
prophet left behind by the pass- 
ing tide of fact, reminds him of 
a sad, sad story which unfolded 
itself in an advertising agency 
two or three months ago. Some- 


* body in this agency one day de- 


veloped, in a flash of pure genius, 
a simply wonderful advertising 
idea for a client in another city. 
Amid jubilations, the copy was 
written, illustration sketched, and 
with the whole affair in tentative 
proof form, the happy author got 
on the train to go and see Friend 
Client and spring it. The idea 
involved, you ought to know, a 
special series of ads—which would 
run independent of the client’s 
regular schedule. But beside that, 
it was a corking good scheme. 
The fast express sped along 
toward the client’s home town; 
the agency man looked out the 
window, yawned, glanced over 
the newspaper headlines, vawned 
again, and then opened the cur- 
rent issue of a popular weekly 
published in a large city between 
New York and Washington. Then 
he sat up as though a pin had 
punctured him. There was a full 
page advertisement signed by one 
of Friend Client’s hated business 
rivals; and it exploited the exact 
which _ the 
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We Specialize! 


Nothing else interests us but 
to make color plates, and to 
make them as good as they can 
possibly be made. 














For 16 years we have served an 
exacting clientele. Their recom- 
mendations (our only salesmen) have 
been so potent that we are about to 
double our capacity. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 


<j" GUGLER- 


~Lithographic Co. 





An Old Name—A Modern Service 


For more than half a century the name 
of Gugler has been synonymous with 
the highest excellence and progress in 
lithography. Today, Gugler Service 
enables the advertiser to utilize the 
distinctive beauty of lithography in all 
his advertising material. 











Let us show you how you can apply 
Gugler Service to your particular needs. 






MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 
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BUILD FOR 
PERMANENCY 


When an advertiser employs 
the Los Angeles Evening Her- 
ald in his merchandising cam- 
paigns, he is using the very 
best means at his disposal to 
lay a permanent foundation 
for his business in a perma- 
nent National Market. 


Circulation 139,374 Daily 


EVENING HERALD PUBLISHING CO. 
Member A BC 
126-134 So, Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


A weekly publication read by the progressive 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Livest in the field. Member A. B. C. 


OLD COLONY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVE. 


| BOOKLETS | 




















That you can feel a just 
pride in circulating 


SERVICE that is a reality 
Wantachancetoprove it? 
CHARLES FRANCIS 


PRESS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 























CATALOGS 
oe 








More rated retail Department, 

Dry Goods and General Mdse 

Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 

Merchants Trade Journal than 

to any other trade publication. 
A. B. C. Members 

MERCHANTS TRADE 

JOURNAL, Inc. 

Des Moines, New York. Chicago 

Indianapolis 
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agency man was about to spring! 

Under the circumstances there 
was no possibility of plagiarism; 
it was coincidence pure and simple. 

Still, it was annoying; and 
the agency man mourned his fate 
as, without even calling on Friend 
Client, he took the next train 
back. 

* * * 

Do you recall that notable one- 
word editorial of the New York 
Sun on the last day of the Roose- 
velt administration? The Sun 
had been a persistent critic of 
Mr. Roosevelt, and the Sun had 
a contempt for spelling reform. 
On that morning there was one 
word at the top of the editorial 
column with a short cut-off rule 
immediately below. The word 
was THRU 

“Borrow to Buy” and “Buy and 
Keep” are three-word combina- 
tions but they are fine examples 
of much expressed in little. 

The Schoolmaster recalls an 
occasion years ago when a sharp- 
tongued stenographer became ex- 
asperated with a department 
head who was possessed with an 
unusually florid complexion. Miss 
Pothooks went back to her desk 
after a severe call-down, but be- 
fore she sat down she glanced 
swiftly in the direction of the 
unsuspecting boss and launched 
another fine example of the one- 
word message—“Geranium!” In 
the one word was compressed a 
whole page of scorn. 

The dictionary is full of words 
and good ones, but wouldn’t it be 
a fine thing if men who prepare 
advertising matter were always 
striving to lay hold of the one 
word or the two or three words 
that would drive the idea home 
most strongly? 

* Ok Ok 

It is just as well for business 
men to remember now and then 
that not all the advertising brains 
are engaged in the advertising 
profession. The Schoolmaster 
thought of this the other day 
when he received a copy of 4a 
pamphlet put out by a patriotic 
organization. Up in one corner 
was a note: 

“The enclosed pamphlet cost 20 
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The LaFayette (Ind.) Courier 


within the past year shows 


30 Per Cent. Increase in Circulation 








October Daily Average NET PAID 


Circulation 


9,360 


A gain of 2,122 over October, 1917, and a gain of 
572 over September, 1918, in spite of cutting off 
all unpaid mail subscriptions October Ist. 


Circulation claims verified on all three audits by 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The Only LaFayette Paper to show 
a gain in October 


The only LaFayette Paper which 
has had steady circulation growth 
within the past year. 


More Circulation in LaFayette and Surrounding 
Towns than any other Paper. 


The LaFayette Courier 
LaFayette, Indiana 


Special Representative: F. P. ALCORN, 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 









































“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


DAY NIGHT 
eal AUDOBON 
9560 - 3120 


wh Reveal and Emergency Service 
of special value to out-of-town users 
of New York, Publications. 


CLASS 


For class, trade & technical advertisers 


Every issue contains a directory of represen- 
tative class, trade and technical papers, with 
rates, type-page sizes and closing dates. 


Subscription Price $1 a Year 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
_Sample Copy on reheat 


rs Card Index 
to Printers’ Ink 


and many other business magazines, 
mouthly. A service for advertisers. 
Write 

BUSINESS DATA BUREAU 
707 Merchants Bk. Bidg., Indianapolis 














O YOU realize the op- 
portunities you have 
in advertising direct—by 
Foreign language literature? 
Stop and consider the world 
markets and what have you 
done to get some of this 
business after the war. 
We can help you. Our Service 
Department is here for this purpose. 
True and Accurate Translations 


National Printing & Publishing Co. 


2100 Blue Island Ave. Chicago, Il. 











copy 2 men& 





advertisin 
a, managers 
@ Howell Cuts 

will interest you 


write for proofs -right now! 
303 Fifth Avenue 7 New York 
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cents a copy to produce. As a 
leader in your community, will 
you give a few minutes to look- 
ing over the valuable information 
it contains?” 

It wasn’t so much that the 
Schoolmaster minded wasting the 
20 cents, but “a leader in your 
community!” Who, unless he had 
a morbidly conscientious disposi- 
tion, could resist that? And we 
suppose that even the too-truth- 
ful man of the latter type would 
pass the pamphlet along to the 
Mayor, or somebody, so that it 
seems fair to say that here is a 
scheme for getting attention, 
which has the _ long-sought-for 
One Hundred Per Cent Appeal! 

* * * 


One of the biggest of American 
advertisers argued recently that 
he believed his company ought 
to repeat more of its striking 
pieces of copy. “We get up an 
exceptionally good advertisement, 
run it in one month’s issue of the 
magazines and then proceed to 
bury the idea. Does everybody in 
the country that we want to reach 
see that one appeal of ours, even 
when we use a big list? I'd like 
to be assured that we get the at- 
tention of 20 per cent, or even 
less.” 

The mail-order advertisers, who 
est by actual returns, find it profit- 
able to run certain advertisements 
again and again, sometimes with 
slight changes, but preserving 
the headline, the illustration or 
the other appeal that struck the 
responsive chord. Why should 
the principle be sound in mail- 
order advertising and unsound in 
other divisions of publicity? 

That a number of advertisers 
are thinking in this direction 1s 
indicated by the remark of an 
advertising manager who recently 
told the Schoolmaster that he 
saved his employer his entire 
salary by going over used adver- 
tisements and finding designs and 
plates with such good records that 
they could be repeated. 











To make your Catalog | TALK 
produce more sales ) WITH 









Heegstra 


H. Walton HEEGSTRA iInc—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 


























Then it’s *‘Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of, If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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Is your desk orderly or in dis. 
order? Can you find papers quickly 
when you want them? 
HORN “lnstanw’? DESK FILES 
keep the papers on all pending 









































Bool form files with pocket pages. 
Each pocket is a container for 
correspondence, documents, book- 
lets, ete.—holds them securely but 
releases them in-tantly. sSturdily 
put together. Indexed A to Z, 1 to 
31, or with changeable index. You 














matters in compact convenient 
form —easily accessible, yet ovt of “ ad 
your way, : Instant’ 






No. Pages Size Index P. 
6 «8616 © 6Letter Chanzeab 


16 
DESK FILE #2 a 
15 «382 _~—s Letter 1-31 


3 3 
26 16 Legal Changeable 3.0) 
; 29 

















24° «28 «Legal =A-Z = 38.25 
FREE TRIAL—NO RISK % 382 aaa 1-31 8.50 
ee ee ne ee ee 
W. C. Horn Bro & Co. (Est. 1846) 541-547 Pear! St., N Y.Ci 
Please send me Desk File, No. 16, 14, 15 (cross out any not l 
,, wanted, with the understanding that same may be returned and 
eazy { my money refunded within 10 days ix not satisfactory. I 
| enclose $ Pp. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. No 
twenty-five cents. 
preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “PRINTERS’ 
order accepted for less than two dollars and 
Cash must accompany order. 


Inx” cost forty-five cents a line 


Forms close Monday 














HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
One or two first-class hardware and 
automobile accessory catalog com- 
pilers. Permanent position for ex- 
perienced men. Address Box 867, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of a 
monthly and an annual technical publica- 
tion requires assistant (man or woman) 
to handle detail of production, circulariz- 
ing work, etc. Technical and publishing 
experience desirable. Give age, experi- 
ence and salary required. Box 874, P. I. 


WANTED 
Man experienced in Correspondence, 
Advertising and selling Drug Trade, 
Physicians and Hospitals, to sell 
high class ethical medicinal prepara- 
tions. Must be an energetic, thor- 
ough business getter. State age, 
experience, reference, salary asked. 
Box 864, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Advertising Man 


House Organ and direct mail copy-writer. 
Not necessarily also an artist but able 
to sketch ond present his ideas and 
copy in finished layout. Must possess 
appearance, initiative, good business 
judgment and be versatile and thorough. 
A permanent position with good salary 
to a man of ability. Sell your services 
to Box 865, Printers’ Ink. You are 
not employed by us now and all applica- 
tions will be held in strict confidence. 


Want Al Copy 
Man at Once 


—an agency man skilled 
in all phases of ad prep- 
aration. A-1 salary for 
right man—with step up 
in place and pay when 
ability is proved. 


Address “Mid-West Agency” 
Box 872, care Printers’ Ink 






































e e 
Advertising Salesman 

Solicitor for Trade Journal. Experi- 
enced in writing copy, planning adver- 
tising campaigns and selling space. This 
is a good opportunity for ambitious man 
or woman to connect with live and 
growing trade paper. Drawing account. 
Box 863, care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Advertising man, technical 
school graduate (Cornell or Stevens 
Inst., etc.) One who is familiar with 


the oils used by the industries preferred. 
Must be able to buy and plan print- 
ing; to write practical, understandable, 
sensible English; to know and to catch 
on. A worker, not a grand-stander. 
This firm is located in the east, does 
a nation-wide business; is the first in 
the field, with the top rating. We need 
a young fellow, single, under 30, who 
wants a real chance and is ready for 
it. State salary required. Give full 
information. Address Box 868, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Magazine Promotion Men 
READ THIS 


The QUALITY MAGA- 
ZINES want several good 
men to represent these six 
publications in selected ter- 
ritories. 





Come and see what we 
have to offer. Perhaps you 
will want it, and perhaps 
we will want you. 
Apply between ten 
eleven A. M. 


The Quality Magazines 
W. H. CampseLt, Sec’y., 
care of The Century Co., 

353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Atlantic Monthly 
Century 
Harper’s 


and 


Scribner’s 
World’s Work 


Review of Reviews 
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Advertising Agency Solicitor, who can 
adapt himself thoroughly to business de- 
tails, to cover resorts and hotels; who 
can and will create and develop. Per- 
manent position, good opportunities. 
Address giving salary, experience and 
references. Dorland Adv. Agency, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 





YOUNGSTER 

With possibilities. Not a finished, ex- 
perienced advertising man, but one who 
can learn our methods and apply them. 
Should have college education, business 
sense, and the ability to write English. 
The successful applicant will be given 
a short, intensive training with our 
company, and will then undertake his 
real work as Advertising Executive 
with a large manufacturer in an eastern 
city. Full pay while training. <A po- 
sition with a real future and a not in- 
considerable present. Phone or wire for 
appointment. M, P. Gould Company, 
60 West 35th Street, New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISING AGENCY WANTED 


Well-known advertising man desires 
to buy outright small but success- 
ful advertising or service agency. 
Or would consider forming agency 
with live, capable business getter. 
Address box 861, care of I 














Printograph For Sale 


Completely equipped motor driven mul- 
tiple letter duplicator, includes full fonts 
type, typesetting machine, address-plate 
typesetter, good working condition. Box 
877, care of Printers’ Ink. 


For Sale 


at a sacrifice:—20 Mergenthaler Lino- 
types—model one. Used by the Chicago 
Herald until its recent merger with 
the Examiner. Will set 5 to 11 pt. 
Good working condition. $500 each. 
Early buyers get choice. FANTUS 
BROTHERS, 525 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising Solicitor-Manager, wide gen- 
eral and trade publication experience, 
large acquaintance in Eastern territory, 
open for engagement. Box 875, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


EXPORT MANAGER 
Result getter. Ten years’ successful ex- 
perience in foreign work, now em- 
ployed with large manufacturing firm 
in Western New York State in this ca- 
pacity desires change for personal rea- 
sons, Minimum salary $5,000 per an- 
num, Address box 866, care of P. I 
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, x 4 
A prodgctive, original, consistent, ex- 
periencéd, adaptable, agreeable, young, 
university educated advertising man. de- 
sires @ change.) Address Box’ 870, 
Printer? Inkiy : . 
x 


SALESADVERTISING MAN - 


Experienced in national, farm and trade 
paper advertising; 5 years agency work; 
3 years salesman; married, Class 4; 
convincing evidence submitted. Box 879, 
Printers’ Ink. 











Young man as salesman or assistant to 
executive, preferably with national or- 
ganization. One who works and pro- 
duces right results. Experience with 
several big companies. Highest refer- 
ences. Box 873, Printers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT SALES and ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER—now producing splen- 
didly for national advertiser. Thoroughly 
experienced Executive Detail, Follow-ups, 
Sales Promotion. Intelligent hustler. Good 
value at $3-4000. Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 





I want an advertising position. I am 
I. C. S. graduate. Have worked 11 yrs. 
on the farm, 8 yrs. in machine shops. 
Age, 36. Single, strictly temperate. In- 
ventive ability. Ambitious, good-na- 
tured. Edward Godleske, Sunbury, Pa. 





A VALUABLE MAN 
High-grade Copy Writer with unusual lay- 
out ability. Agency, pubilshing and tech- 
nical manufacturing experience. Knows 
printing, art work and engraving. Wants 
difficult, responsible position. Box 871, P. I. 





A woman who has held a man’s size 
position for years desires to change her 
present position as treasurer. Her best 
work is along administrative and ex- 
ecutive lines. Only high-class connec- 
tion considered. Box 878, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ARE YOU LOOKING for a capable man 
to relieve you of responsibility—to man- 
age the Advertising, the Sales or the 
Office and handle the details the wa 
you want them handled—to deal with 
men. successfully—to write snappy ads, 
solid sense, interesting letters and book- 
lets—originate clever cuts, catchy phrases 
and different ways of doing things? 
Then I am looking for YOU! Let’s 
get together! Address: Box 869, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








Editor 


Twenty years’ experience in edi- 
torial work on newspapers, trade 
papers and magazines. Thorough 
knowledge of every department 
of publishing business—reporting, 
editing, make-up, advertising, cir- 
culation, printing costs, engraving. 
W. G. B:, Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 
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The circulation of the Chicago 
‘Tribune is now the largest in its 
history. 


This in spite of the fact that its 
daily issue now sells at 2c and its 
Sunday issue at 7c city and 10c 
country. 


The current circulation of the 
Chicago Tribune is in excess of 


700,000 Sunday 
440,000 weekdays(only) 


The Chicago Tribune’s Sunday circula- 
tion is now greater than that of any other 
Sunday newspaper in the United States with 
the single exception of one published in 
New York City which sells for less than the 
price of The Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


The Chicago Tribune’s weekday circu- 
lation is now the greatest of all morning 
papers in the United States selling at 2c and 
greater by 50,000 than the next weekday 
paper in Chicago (an evening paper). 





